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PART ONE 



Beainninn an examination of Canadian anglophone 
theatre criticise throuah the eves and work of 
the critics themselves* 
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Part One of PAPER BULLETS is the first report of a continu* 
ing qualitative research project beino conducted under the 
auspices of the Department of Corununication Studies at the 
University of Windsor and the School of Journalism at The 
University of Western Ontario* The author is involved in 
araduate work at the former and a ntember of the facultv of 
the latter* He would like to thank Professor Marv Cerace 
of Windsor and Dean Peter Desbarats of Western for their 
support, and Penoy Stuart of London, Ontario, for her 
faithful and inteilioent renderino of this docunent's 
several drafts* 

In qualitative work^ the subiect becomes a co- researcher , 

and the author herebv expresses his aratitude to Mr* Conlocrue, 

Miss Mallet and Mr* Nelson for their natient co-operation* 
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"Shall quips and sentences and these paper bullets of 
the brain awe a mar. from the career of his humor?** 

- Benedick, Act 11* Scene 3, Much Ado About Nothing . 

It It It 

'*The more Composition the better. To Men of Letters, and 
Leisure, it is mt only a noble Amusement, but a sweet Refuge; 
it improves their Parts^ and promotes their Peace; It opens a 
back-door out of the Bustle of this busy, and idle world, into 
a delicious Garden of Moral and Intellectual fruits and flowers; 
the Key of which is denied to the rest of mankind, ^How inde* 
pendent of the world is he, who can daily find new AcQudintance, 
that at once entertain and improve him, in the little World, the 
minute but fruitful Creation, of his own mind?, . « ^These advantages 
Composition affords us, whether we write ourselves, or in more 
humble anmiienient peruse the works of others/* 

- Edward Young, Conjectures on Orjainal Composition (1759) . 

It It It 

"Dramatic art and the red-hiired copy boy are the two stock jokes 
of the American newspaper office," 

- George Jean Nathan (1922). 
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INTRODUCTION 



During the third week in June, 1981, the Stratford Shakespearean 
Festival, arguably Canada's most important annual cultural event, opened 
its season with four productions two dramas by Shakespeare, a Moli^re 
comedy and a Gilbert and Sullivan operetta* 

It is reasonable to suppose that Stratford inspires a sense of 
Occasion not only among theatrical professionals and patrons, but also 
on the part of critics who come for opening week from across Canada and 
from as far away as New York and London, England* 

Stratford, if not the world's cynosure, is very definitely a 
fixture on the cultural Grand Prix circuit, and it occurred to the 
author, who attended two of the opening nights and saw one of the 
first-week productions later, that the critics must somehow be galva- ^ 
nized by the significance of the event just as are actors and 9udi?nces. 
(Would it compare, for instance, to a county court Judge being told: 
**Take this wig and gown and go and sit on the bench in that red 
chamber over there for a week?) Perhaps not. But I think It could 
be assumed that a major Canadian critic writing about Stratford 
opening nights would be on her mettle, or at his most professional, 
becoming, in other words, a perfect exemplar of The Critic, and 
therefore, particularly worthy of study at this time by anyone 
interested in the pK^nomenon of drama criticism In Canadian newspapers. 
The inherent interest value of the critics performing their roles in 
their own Festival spotlight was enhanced, for the author, by his 
reading of two of the country^s leading critics following the 
productions he attended. 



T 



Ray Conlogue is a critic for Canada's natici.al newspaper, 
The Globe and Mail; "^ina Mallet for The Toronto Star, Canada*s 



important drania desks in Canadian English-language newspaper 
journalism; hhe other one is Jamie Portman's at Southam Press. 
Because Stratford is in the circulation area covered by the 
Globe and the Star, Conloaue and Mallet have a particular impact 
on those connected with Festival productions including, one 
assumes, the interna tionai corps of critic colleagues in 
residence for the openings. 

All of this was not, however, the initial motivation for 
undertaking this study. That came, rather, from what developed 
as a point-counterpoint series of contrasting opinions issuing 
daily from the critics of the two Toronto newspapers — which 
are, of course, vigorous rivals in cultural as well as all other 
natters. (In this essay, incidentally, thc^ critics are referred 
to in alphabetical order.) 

The opening-night piay, on June 15^ Tli e Misanthrope , which 
the author found diverting, was adjudged "a beautifully drawn 
production" by Mr. Conlogue and '*Little more than a reading" by 
Miss Mallet. On June 16, Coriolanus , on the other hand, seemed 
to Mr. Conlogue to be "a bone-wi^itened ruin,'' v/hj le Miss Mallet 
greeted it warmly as "a big, noisy, macho production ... that set 




They occupy two of the three most 



the Festiv^al Theatre pulsating. 
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On Jufte 17i the author was captivated by a production of The Tamin g 



of the Shrew which Mr. Conlogue judiciously cojwnended as *'an enjoyable 



C 



evening" and Miss Mallet found to be "a sexless production,*' An opening- 



day matinee performance ot H,H.$. Pinafore which the author had thought 



was go^^geous, enthralled neither critic: "barnacles on the keel" - 
Conlogue; "might be mistaken for Shirley Temple's Good Ship Lollipop" - 




Mallet, 



The effect of these ripostes was enhanced by the copy desks of the 
papers' cultural sections whose headline .writers, given the more tren- 
chant expression required by the constraints of their cr;;ft, expressed 
sentiments similar to those of the critics whose thoughts they were 
embellishing, but sometimes, it seemed, with a notch or two more intensity, 
(Perhaps headline writers are like ancient house'bound relatives who 
beg to be told each detail of an outing, clapping their hands with 
pleasure and gasping with ^astonishment at each delightful or startling 
detail, their reactions to the story nf the event being even more 
pronounced. than those of the participant.) In any case, when Mr. 
Conlogue espied barnacles on Pinafore, his head writer put the vessel 
in distress ("Pinafore wallows") and Miss Mallet's sent it straight to 
\ the botton ("Pinafore sunk by ponderous reverence"). A sexless Shrewi 
said Miss Mallet, "Dud," observed the head writer, with somewhat more 
finality, and In a particularly distinctive flourishi Mr. Conlogue's 
headline person, sunmlng up the critic's complaints about textual 
excision, titled his piece: "Coriolanus dies under the knife." 
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. James Nelson covers cultural matters for the Canadian Press, the 
national news agency^ whose ^ogo (CP)^ appears on stories in most of 
the country's daily newspapers. Mjch V> rnaterial is oxchaayed, 
by heing filtered through the agency^s rewrite system, arong the papers* 
which own it co-operatively. The agency also hp^^ ^.t-^rt a> t^ -s, 
one of whom is Mr. Nelson* and he covers the arts* as a regular news 
beat* operating out of Ottawa* The annual Stratford openings are part 
of his turft cind^ because the larger newspapers tend to have their own 
critics on hand» Mr. Nelson's essays although available from coast to 
coast» tend to be published 1n such unassuming organs as the Kamloops 
Sentinel , the Grande^Pratrie Herald-Tribune , the Halifax Herald , the 
Charlottetown Guardian and* strangely enough, the Stratford Beacon-Herald, 
whose offices are just down Ontario Street from the Festival. 

With such a widespread constituency right across middle Canada* 
Mr* Nelson avoids extremes in his reviews, wnich tend to concentrate on 
informing as opposed to convincing. 

It seemed that his version of the four productions might serve as 
a sort of discerning balance between* or alongside, those of the Toronto 
critics. Had both Mr. Conlogue and Miss Mallet been outrageously wide of 
their marks* I think that a reading of Mr* Nelson would heve made this 
clear* but as it was* in describing three of the four productions, 
Mr. Nelson reported the audience's overall reaction rather than his own: 
''Brian Bedford won an ovation'^; *'Len Cariou won an opening night 
ovation"; "Len Car'lou. . .received a standing ovation". The fourth* 
Pinafore , where Mr. Conlogue and Miss Mallet found their only shared . 
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response (antipathy), cheered the ccckles of Mr, Nelson's temperate 
heart as "a joyously sunny and fun-filled production," (Good on 
him: author,} 

All of these critical observations have a symmetry in relationship 
to each other which,. if not fearfult is quite arresting. For instance, 
a matrix constructed by reading the critics from, as it were, left 
to right Conlogue through Nelson to Mallet — with + meaning 
positive, * meaning negative and 0 for neutral, unfolds this way: 

Conlogue Nelson Mallet 
Misanthrope + 0 * 

Coriolanus - 0 + 

Shrew + 0 - 

Pinafore - + " - * 

(The first three plays are listed in the order of their openings 
June 15, June 16 and June 17; the rhythm appears to have been broken by 
Pinafore which, in fact, openerf in a day-one matinee to the asymmetrical 
i delectation of Mr. Nelson and disdain of Miss Mallet J 

The binary perfection of contrariety expressed by the Toronto 
two has unquestionable charm to it: a sort of apple-pie order of 
oppositeness, but there is a problem. It makes rather a muddle of the 
basic assumption many people have about critics: that they tell us as 
authoritatively whether a play is good enough to see or bad enough to avoid. 

Clive Barnes, described by his newspaper in the blurb accompanying 
his crititfye as **Broadway's foremost drama critic," and certalnlyt in. 
fact, one of tnem, didn't actually unravel this confusion by taking a 
liking to f.verything he saw at Stratford. He told the readers of the 
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*+ * a positive appraisal 
- « a nedat^ve appraisal 
Q 0 » critical neutrality 2^ 



July 11 New York Post that "the first three productions on the main 
festival's stage were all more than creditable." M isanthrope was 
"elegantly traditional*" Coriolanus "sensational/' ani Shrew "positive 
and boisterous." 

All of which appears to make sane mock of any standard dictionary 
definition of a critic as "one skilled 1n estimating the quality of 
literature or artistic work.^' If con^^ction standards* for instance* 
were in the hands of people similarly "skilled in estimating the 
quality" of cement* bridges would be falling down all over. Granted 
plays are only figuratively speaking bridges* but we do expect critics 
to tell us whether to entrust the weight of our minds* buuls and pocket* 
books to them. So presumably the question is: Should we? What indeed 
should we expect from a critic? What is theatre criticism for? More 
precisely* since -joumaj^ist-critics are the ones whose work we 
regularly see most* what are daily newspaper critics up to? 

It seemed to the author that in order to test the validity 

(1) of the widespread assumptions about critical authority 

and 

(2) of newspaper critlcism/ftself * 

it would be useful to question the critics themselves. One reason 
for this is that if a person knew what It was that critics understood 
their role to be* 1t might be possible to have more reasonable 
expectations about their performance of it. 

This* then, is a qualitative stu^y of the validity of daily 
newspaper criticism based on 
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(1) examination (already commenced) of the work of two competing 
critics and one relatively neutral cultural journalist who covered the 
Stratford openings of June, 1981 and 

(2) Intensive interviews with all three. 

The critiques in Question are appended as are the verbatim records 

of the interviews, which the author taped, two by telephone and one 

(Con^ogue) In person. Although each of the interviews was based on the 

same questionnaire (copy appended), this technique was not adopted to 

give any kind of uniformity In the re'^ponses. Rather, the author wished 

the interviewees to have a chance to reflect specifically on the topic 

s 

areas, instead of giving him an Instantaneous (''spontaneous'') reaction 
to his questions. This is an important point: an attempt was made 
(successful, the author feels) to elicit substance rather than smoke. 
For this reasoni each of the interviewees was mailed a copy of the 
questions a week in advance of the call or visit. On the occasion of 
the actual interview^ there was no attempt to hold the participants 
to these questions (or any others); all of the interviewees took the 
opportunity to supplement or skip topics. The Interviews vary In 
length because that Is th*^ way the critics responded. The only 
editing of the Interview reports was to rectify inaudible portions. 
The Mallet Interview had to be done in two sections because^ during the 
first, the tape janmed for four questions before the author noticed it, 
and he didn't discover the extent of the damage until it was played 
back for transcription. The critiques and interviews are presented 
In the context of a glance at the subject of critical writing which 



attempts to start from a fairly general perspective and niove its focus 
toward media criticism and newspaper drama criticism, it is 
evocative rather than exhaustive. The author also draws some conclusions, 
although h*i feels that the main value of the present work lies in its 
bringing together of the critiques in question and their juxtaposition 
with the revealing observations *nade by the critics about their work* 

As can be the case in qualitative research, the current study 
is merely viewed as exploratory, generating and examining questions 
about criticism. Whether or not these eventuaUy become hypotheses 
for a more quantitative investigation is moot. The author sees the 
next step as an extension) of the current one,invol ving one or 
two more critics whose coverage of the same Stratford productions is 
available and possibly incorporating a further dimension in the form 
of a critique/interview with someone representing the p^duction side 
of Stratford. This could be followed by a mailed survey (somewhat 
altered) to newspaper critics across the country, at which point the 
hypotheses would have been refined and presented in a way that some 
kind of quantitative data would result. 

In the meantime, the author believes that the ore^ent studv stands 
on its own. Clifford J. Christians and James Carey allude with 
approval to Isaiah Berlin's thoughts on social research in their 
Chapter, "The Logic and Aims of Quatitetive Research'* in Stemple, 
Guido, III and Bruce Westley, eds. Research Methods in Mass 
Coniiiunication (Englewood Cliffs, H. J.; Prentice-Hall , Inc. , 1981, 
p. 346: 

8 IS 



...Berlin points out a general task of qualitative studies — 
to make us aware of the categories in which we think and 
to analyze and critique such models. 
Later on the same page, they continue: 

Humans live by interpretations. They do not merely react 
or respond but rather live by interpreting experience through 
the agency of culture. This is as true of the microscopic 
forms of human interaction (conversation and gatherings) as it 
is of the most macroscopic forms of human initiative (the attempt 
to build religious systems of ultimate meaning and significance). 
It is, then, to this attempt at recovering the fact of human 
agency the ways persons live by intentions, purposes, and 
values -* that qualitative studies are dedicated. Thus we do 
not ask "how do the media affect us*' (could we figure that out 
if we wanted to?), but *'what are the interpretations of meaning 
and value created in the media and what is their relation to 
the rest of life?" ^ 
And, further in the same passage (now on p. 347): 

,,,The task of social science, the basic task of qualitative 
studies, is to study these interpretations, that is, to interpret 
these interpretations so that we may better understand the 
meanings that people use to guide their activities. 
If the observer feels that this is a high^alutin platform 
indeed from which to view the present modest work, the author makes 
no apology for disagreeing, but offers. Instead, an appropriately 



qualitatively aphoristic reference to its role in relationship to the 
branch of research of which he feel^ it a part, namely thatt no matter 
how high a ladder reaches, its lower rungs retain their value. 
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Before comparing the three critics' views on the nature of their 
calling and the part it plays in society^ it could be useful to examine 
the theoretical/philosophical context in which their work is produced 
and consumed. Theories are» of course^ rarely prescriptive'- in 
journalism of any sort. Practitioners do not customarily adhere to 
a particular philosophy of sporj;s r^port1ng> political coverage or 
police beat. While journalists are able to describe the details of 
where they go and what they do to get the news» they generally have 
little to say regarding th«: quality of the material they wr1te» beyond 
classifying it as a "good" story or some simple variant thereof. This 
Is true to a degree of the news reporter' :> colleagues in the mre 
reflnedi and presumably more articulate^ reaches of the cultural 
sections of the newspapers. 

While the critics interviewed in this study were prepared to 
discuss with conviction — and frequent eloquence — the role of criticism 
and their methods of practising it» there was no great interest 
expressed in categorizing themselves as adherents of this or that 
critical school* or devotees of a particular theory. 

Nonetheless^ theories do encompass and codify critical practice. 
Just as a nevtfspaper critique can provide a framework within which to 
reflect on a dramatic productioni so a theory of criticism can offer 
a similar useful device for heightening the reader's experience of 
criticism itself. This, I believe^ Is true despite the fact that 
newspaper critics in Canada do not custoni?rily set up as formalists^ 
or auteurists or Marxists or whatever ("genre criticism done here"). 



^2 
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Newspaper criticism is individualist and eclectic. But it does involve, 
even if only fragmentarilyi the formally identified critical approaches; 
understanding these theoretical roots adds 5 significant dimension of 
awareness and enjoyment to its reading. 

Newspaper criticsi whether or not they are heavily preoccupied 
with itt existi professionally* in an environment whose elementSt 
dynamics* currents and energies have been identified* analyzed and 
classified in a rich literature of metacriticism an artistic genre 
in itself. Furthermore the question of how critical writers who 
reach the most people (arguably* in Canada, those working for daily 
newspapers) see themselves and their calling in relation to the 
artistic events within their professional ambit, is a matter of 
considerable soc al relevance. This is nartioilarly true if one accepts 

the cntrtmly adcnowledgea vie^ of the crucial role of culture/ one unesxo^ 

3 

tickle fbrmulatiOT of which is -^t out by Ostry as follows: 

Culture, however we define it, is central to everything 
we do and think. It is what we do and th^ reason why do 
it, what we wish and why we imagine it, what we perceive and 
how we express it^ how we live and in what manner we approach 
death. It is our environment and the pattern of our adaptation 
to It. It is the world we have created and are still creating; 
it is the way we see that world and the nK>tives that urge us to 
change it. It is the way we know ourselves and each other; it 
is our web of personal relationships, it is the images and 
abstractions that allow us to live together in cormunities and 
nations. It is the element in which we live. 

13 



The centrality of criticism 1n our society is periiaps not so 

widely acknowledged as that of the culture of which it is both component 

and complement, Northrop Frye points out that 

Ths conception of the critic as a parasite or artist 

manqiitis still very popular* especially among artists. It is 

sometimes reinforced by a dubious analogy between the creative 

and the procreative functions, so that we hear about u?e 

'Mmpotence" and '^dryness" of the critic*"^ 

Frye, Incidentally, disposes of this notion brlsK^y: 

...the fate of art that tries to do without criticism is 

instructive. . ,A public that tries to do without criticiim, 

and asserts that it knows what it wants or likes, brutalizes 

the arts and loses Us cultural memory. Art for art*s sake is 

a retreat from criticism which ends In an Impoverishment of 

civilize^j life itself. The only way to forestall the work of 

criticism is through censorship, which has the same relation 

5 

to criticism that lynching has to justice, 

Frye, who is himself a genre; the ikon-critic, deals primarily. 
In this seminal work, with literary criticism, and also draws a some- 
what invidious distinction between the "public critic'* (e.g. Lant, 
Hazlitt, Arnold) and the author of '^genuine criticise'* the 
scholar*crit1c. Even so, his '^reason why criticism has to exist" is 
all-en^racing — and striking: 
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Criticism can talk, and a11 the arts are dumb.^ In painting, 
sculpture, or music it is easy enough to see that the art shows 
forth, but cannot ^ay anything,. .the artist, as John Stuart Mill 
saw in a wonderful flash o^ critical insight, is not heard but 
overheard. The axiom of criticism must be, not that the poet 
does not know what he is talking about, but that he cannot talk 
about what he knows. To defend the right of criticism to exist 
at all, therefore, is to assume that criticism is a structure of 
thought and knowledge existing in its own right, with some 
measure of independence from the art it deals with.^ 
The public critic, according to Frye, performs the rather trades- 
manlike task of showing "how a man of taste uses and evaluates 
1 fterature,'' and thus indicating ^'how literature is to be absorbed 
into society,"^ but Criticism, on the other hand (capital mine) has 
the crucidi responsibility of 

reforging the broken links between creation and 

knowledge, art and science, myth and concept.. .If critics go 
on with their own business, this will appear to be, with 

Increasing obviousness, the social and practical result of 
g 

their labors. 

The business of criticism can be approached in terms of deter- 
minants that shape an artistic experience and in turn indicate its 

9 

function and an associated critical method. Monaco suggests 
that the determinants are (1) socio-polihic?!, {2j ps>'chological, 
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*A siroflar statement is attributed by George Jean Nathan to Oscar Wilde: 
"When his book is once opened, the author's mouth is shut." The Critic 
and the Dratna (infra.), p. 18. 
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(3) technical and {4} economic. These are respectively associated 

with functions that (^J utilitarian, (2) are expressive, (3) dead with 

art for art's sake or (4) focus on product and career^ and with systems 
of criticism that are, in order, (l) ethical/political, (2) psycho- 
analytical, (3) esthetic/formaifi+ic and (4) having to do with infra- 
structure. 

This taxonany of approaches, applied by Monaco to film criticism, 
echoes, in many respects, a more orthodox classification system, this 
one dealing primarily with literary criticism: 

!• The Moral approach , which considers literature for its 
'Wral application to humanity**; 

2, The PsycholoQical a_e&roach , which uses "the terms and 
insights of a new science, Psyct ology, as a means of 
interpreting literature**; 

3, Ihe Sociological appix>ach / v^iich looks at a work of art 

"emphatically as a consequence of the social milieu, or 
as affecting it'*; 

4, The Formal istic approach , which concentrates "on the 
structure, the io^ of literary* pieces, examining with 
such scrupulosity as to seem scientific"; 

5, The Archetypal approach , which is interested in '*some 
human or social pattern unrelated to a particular tirne, yet 
to be found in particular works of literature, as if the 
unconscious mind of the nunan race were partially the 
author,"^" 

ERJC ,6 24 



Yet another way (this time using the language of cinema) of 
describing different approaches to analyzing works of art, Is outlined 
by film theorist Sergei Elsenstein (quoted by James Monaco): 

"Long shot" criticism de^ls with the film in context and 

Its political and social Implications; 

"Medium shot" criticism focuses on the human scale of the film, 
which Is what mo t reviewers concern themselves with; 
"Closeup" criticism "breaks down the film into its parts" and 
"resolves the film Into Its elements. "^^ 
Monaco adds: 

The essential concept here is the classical opposition between 
form and function. Are we more Interested in what a film Is 
(form) or in how it acts upon us (function)? 

The first business of criticism Is, of course, observation, and the 
various typologies quoted are based on different vantage points, 
- different diagnostic features to be noted: in some respects like 
listing the kinds of observations that would be recorded by a bird- 
watcher and a wild flower fancier covering the same terrain together. 

A further such division of cultural terrain Into different sets 
of diagnostic features is what Monaco identifies as the driving force 
of the Hollywood cinema between the '30s and the development of 
neorealism In the late *40s: 

It was this dialectic between genre and auteju/u, . Ahe clash 

between an artist's sensibility and the classic i^thlc structure 

12 

of the story types that were identified and popular. 
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The oatctLt theory of film criticism was developed in France in the 
•50si Us point is that the director is the main "author" of a film, 

13 

assisted by people of lesser Importance, such as actors and technicians. 
French C Mtlcs developed this theory ar i way to Interpret 
the so-ce led "New Wave" of European film makers, such as 
Francofs Truffaut, Jean-Luc Godard, Italy*s Hredertcc Felltni 
and Sweden's Ingmar Bergnian.^* 

Konaco identifies such Hollywood auXzu/is as Hitchcock, Howard. Hawks, 

Josef von Stembergi John Ford and even Susby Berkeley (for his personal 

Invention of a whole genre of movie musicals). 

The other side of this man-or-n^thos dichtomy consists of the 

classical genres: Westerns, Musicals, Comedies. Screwball C<»nedies, 

Gangster filmsi Hdrror films, an(i Historical flomances, 

,,,,they proved engrossing in two respects: or: the one hand, 
by their nature genres were r^ythlc. To experience a Horror film, 
a Gangster film, or a Screwball Ccmedy was cathartic^ The elements 
were well known: there was a litany to each popular genre. Part 
of their pleasure lay In seeing how those basic elements would be 
treated this time around. On the other 'h4b> individual examples 
of a genre were also often specir.c statements. For the more 
knowledgeable observer, there was an equal interest In the 
multiple clash of styles in the fflm^- styles of the studio, the 

director, the star, the producer, occasicrallv evpn ^J*e writer or 
designer or clnematographer. Genres offered infinite combinations 

of a finite number of elements. ""^^ 
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Media critics can t>e classified according to elements of one or 
another theory of criticism. In fact, Chang has done so In his 
Typology Study of Movie CrltlcsJ^ 

8ut popular newspaper drama critics appear not to classify 
ihem6eZvz4 although, as suggested earlier, fragments of many theories 
emerge In their thoughts about themselves and their professional roles. 

The eclectll^ism of newspaper journalism Is one reason for this **ich 
has already been advanced; another may be that drama, which includes both 

literature and performance, is likely to demonstrate the widest 

scope in the approach, methods and expression of its critics* 

In 1948, Nathan Cohon, the best-known popular drama critic In 

Canada during the time he worked for the Toronto Star and appeared 

regularly on the CBC from t^he late '40s through the '60s, saw a 

definite sociological role Tor the Canadian critic: 

,..Here in Canada, the dramatic critic has additional duties. 

The first Is to encorrage the embryonic legitimate theatre which 

has to fight against public apathy and amateur resentment, ..^^ 

Three decades later, Robert Rutherford Smith Identified similar 

motivation among critics of television. He pointed out that, while 

attempting to provide Insight and helpful evaluation of television 

prograoiSf critics may have many objectives ranging from reform of the 

comnercial broadcasting system to emphasizing what Is ^'Journalistically 

Interestltig at the expense of the critically Important" in order to 
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establish a readership. 

8ut, as might be expected In dealing with a medium that has 
such relentless Impact on every Individual in western Industrial 
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socletyt Smith Identifies the most significant current approach in 

television criticism as sociological rather than esthetic: 

— there have been important changes in the ways in which 

criticism of broadcasting is phrased. Perhaps the most Important 

is the change from a concern with qiuxtity which was wi<tespread in 
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the 1950s and 1960s, to a concern with e^^ecti. 

Thls^ Is a frank ascription of sociological function to popular 
criticism, and It's Interesting to note that the ultimate expression 
would be found in Marxist criticism, in which a critic, like an author, 
is valid only to the degree that his work supports the oiajectlves of 
the state. (One suspects this kind of criticism wuld be anathema to 
Smlthi but it is one of the fundamental ironies of the idea of ''social 
responsibility" Imposed on cultural manifestation for virtuous reasons, 
by a democratic state, that It leads inevitably to i totalitarian 
(e.g. Marxist) theory of expression, whether the mode be journalism, 
theatre or critical writirjp. This echoes the earlier-quoted reference 
by Frye to a culture that attempts to do without critics.) 

The approaches abstracted by eritic-joumalists and combined in 
varying aggregates vary all the way from this sort of preoccupation 
with the social results of works of art to the total ooncentratiai on 
the itself expressed in the "new** criticism. This qenre of course is 
not^new at all, but an established orttodoxy, which is also described as 
formalism and structuralism/ and includes the painstakinci technioue of 
textual analysis: 

In life things happen aimlessly, carelessly, even stupidly. 
Not so in art, where the unseen han<l of the artist, an idea 
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Henry James was fond of* directs the organization and course of 
the work. To discover the organization of a literary work* that 
is, the relatedness of a11 the parts included in the whole as 
they are, is the proper subject of structural criticism. 
Just as they may appear to bend pieces of many theories Into 
their own critical fabric, newspaper critics may with equal Insouciance 
reject orthodox critical approaches, for instance, the casual dogmatism 
implicit In the foregoing description of structuralism. 

It is fn sharp contrast to the view expressed by George Jean 
Nathan in a book written when he was the dean of American daily news- 
paper drama critics: 

I have always perversely thought it likely that there is 
Often a greater degree of accident in fine art than one is 
permitted to believe. . .Art is often unconscious of Itself 
(cf Frye, 6up^,) Shakespeare, writing popular plays to order, 
wrote the greater plays that dramatic art has known. Nark Twain, 

In a disgusted moment, threw off a practical joke and it turned 
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out to be literature. 

Even on such a fundamental Issue as the critic's responsibility 
for establishing the intention of an author or playwright, th*re Is 
substantial disagreement. 

Levltt^s structural approach Is based on the clear-cut assumption 

that 

We cannot say what the author wanted to do. The finished 
work Is given and understood. Me know what Is thsre so why 
repeat it? What we do rot know, and what the Question of 
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function can get at, 1s whether what is there should be there and 
if so why, and if not, why not.,.^^ 

Because he found tnat '*intent and achievement are not necessarily 
twins," George Jean Nathan was not a total devotee of the "author's- 
intention** school, but he went part of the way. 

To the Goethe-Carlyle doctrine that the critic*s duty lies 
alone in discerning the artist's aim, his point of view and, 
finally, his execution of the task before him, it is easy enough 
to subscribe, but certainly this is not a "theory** of criticism 
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SO much as it is a foundation for a theory. To advance it as a 

theory, full-grown, full-fledged and flapping. . .is to publish the 
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preface to a book without the book itself. 
Hathan Cohen, on the other hand, had no doubts about this part 
of a drama critic's task. He told his radio audienoe; 

Now,a drama critic nuist do more than just examine play 
structure and performance, . .he must also search for subject 
values and explain to the audience what the author of a play 
wants to say and how well he has made his point . 
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The business of criticism appears to be defined anew by each of 
its practitioners: if one could generalize at all accurately it would 
probably only be to say that critics are individualists with a desire/need 
to place their opinions before others. Even the degree of this motivation 
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to tell others what they think varies, as will be seen in the degrees 
of vehemence expressed in what follows by the three critics studief* 
intensively for this essay, ranging from a certain tentativeness on 
the part of James Nelson through the articulate conviction of Ray 
Conlogue to the flamboyant expressiveness of Gina Mallet. 

George Jean Nathan is perfectly unrepentant about his ego. 
"Criticism is personal or it is nothing," he says. "Talk to me of 
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iripersonal criticism and 1*11 talk to you of impersonal sitz-bathing," 

^nd adds, in a somewhat more serious vein: 

A11 criticism is, at bottom, an effort on the part of its 
practitioner to show off himself and his art at the expense of 
the artist and the art which he criticizes. . .The great critics 
are those who, recognizing the intrinsic, permanent and indeclinable 
egotism of the critical art, make no senseless effort to conceal 

Walter Kerr, a later decanal figure in American newspaper 

criticism, made a similarly unabashed (and doubtless facetious) 

admission to the truth about the critic-journalist*s ego: 

I have no standards of criticism whatever...! am simply 

having a personal bail for iriyself when I write rny review. (My) 

reaction to the play has been subjective, capricious, uninformed 

and closely related to the state of my digestive system on that 
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particular evening. . > 

Isabel St. Joto Bliss points out that Edward Young, the author, 
some two centuries before, of the classic work. Conjectures on 
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Or ia ^f^gT Composition , recognizedt with total lack of amusement, the 

same tendency. He felt, she says, that: 

The greater number of critics.* Jacking basic principles 
of evaluation, judge from personal reasons: one judges "as the 
wather dictates; right/ The poem is at noon, and wrong at 
night*'; another judges by the author's family connections; 
"Some judge their knack of judging wrong to keep;/Some judge* 
because it is too soon to sleep." But the basic weakness of 

most critics is that they seek their own fame: "To gain themselves, 
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not give the writer, fame*' 

The predominant role of unfettered individuality, personality, 

subjectivity. **the personal nature of media criticism, is emphasized 

repeatedly by practitioners and writers on popular critical methods. 

George Jean Nathan even appropriated a figurative place onstage 

for the critic*personality; 

Even the, best dramatic criticism is always just a little 
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dramatic* It indulges, a trifle, in acting* 
And Nathan Cohen, who was said to regard himself as the only 
serious newspape>^ critic in Canada, surely was not the first or last 
to take the next step, in which the critic, as well as his criticism 
"indulges a trifle in acting." 

**. Cohen was becoming a public figure and, to a certain 
extent, he began to cater to his image as the irascible enemy 
of sham in the theatre and society. He augmented the impact of 
his massive frame by invariably carrying a walking stick* 
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(When once asked by an acquaintance If he '^really needed His 
canes," Cohen replied, "No, they're pure affectation."); and 
his appearance at a theatre could cause quite a little stir of 
interest in Itself. For although Cohen delivered his work over 
a microphone or in print, his real workinn environment was 
the back or middle rows of a darkened Uieatre. flelaxed, but 
attentive, he would keep his eyes on the stage as though he 
was on the verge of discovering something great that was sooner 
or later bound to happen there, and he rarely betrayed irritation 
at what was happening before him. If ^e became too disgusted, 
he quUely left the theatre. During intermission he would stand 
alone, looking massive and detached, puffing imperiously on a' 
cigarette ard avoiding any attempt to chitchat about the 
performance. On occasion, the hooded glow of a pen light would 
flicker in the darkness, as he began jotting down notes, and 
at that point, whether they had seen him before or not, theatre- 
goers who caught the flicker of that muted bobbing light, would 
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nudge each other and whisper "Nathan Cohen..." 

Well, the result of emphatic egocentricity in terms of what the 
critics write can often be categorized under two more rubrics, one of 
them not generally used to describe media criticism and the other 
normally indicating a degree of scholarly disapproval. 

The first is Imagism, by which I mean a quality related to Ezra 
Pound's definition; 

An 'Image' is that which presents an intellectual and 

emotional con^)lex in an instant of time. ..It is the presenation 



of such a 'compTex' instantaneously which gives that sense of 
sudden liberation; that sense of freedom from time limits and 
space limits; that sense of sudden growth* which we experience 
in the presence of the greatest wo'^ks of art. It Is better to 
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present one Image in a lifetime than to produce voluminous works . 

For Instance, In his book, The Decline of P^eai;ure , quoted by 

Roderick Bladel, Walter Kerr writes: 

We accept a halo In a painting because we are agreed, 

abstractly, on what it stands for. That is one kind of knowing, But 

to recognize something — without having agreed upon It, without 

even having discussed it ~ Is knowing, too, < The mind is stabbed 

on a spot It did not know was vulnerable. This Is knowing by 
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contact, on contact, 
Bladel continues: 

Knowing "by ....ntact, on contact" is the province of Intuitive 
knowledge, a kind of ''knowing'^ which Kerr finds easy to experience 
and difficult to define. Intuitive knowledge Is deeply personal In 
that 1* Is dependent upon sensation, yet it Is also 'commn' 
knowledge. Every man possesses a storehouse of knowledge acquired 
intuitively. Therefore, one man can recognize in another an 

Intuitive experience he himself once had, even though the 
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experience defies measurement and proof. 

The Intellectual and emotional imagism, the sudden inner illumi- 
nation Inspired by the work of art, the critic's reliance on his own 
sense of exaltation/recognition as an important part of what he will 
share with his audience^ suggests poetic insight, as descrited by 
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James Ingram Merrill » the distinguished poet* in discussing the 
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relationship between art and criticism. A11 work* he acknowledged* 
is not of equal value* but in poetry we find "bursts of self-disclosure" 
and not so much a recital of verifiable concepts as "our private song 
singing In the wilderness.'* in this lyrical "dialogue with the 
universe" the poet reveals "larger truths glimpsed through the things 
of this world*" a somewhat ethereal, but I think apt, similitude to 
the Imagist-critlc's intuitive comprehension of a production's 
patterns of truth. 

Neville Cardus speaks from a more terrestrial footing, although 
he was an individualist of parts, covering, as he did, culture and 
cricket for The Manchester Guardian , one of Britain's quality 
newspapers. He describes, in workmanlike terms, the process of 
coming Into contact with a work or dramatic art: 

The main thing was to get imaginatively Into the heart of 
a work and performance and then to describe, in as good and 
suggestive English af one could command, an experience of 
mind and soul while under the creator's spell. This is merely 
one way it has been called the way of the "sensitized palate." 
But It is an error to think that such a way denotes Indifference 
to hard study, logical analysis, and some acquaintance with the 
best that has been achieved In all schools. The "sensitized 
palate'* critic prepares himself, cultivates himself until he 
develops antennae or "cat's whiskers" which he trusts to work 
Instinctively when he surrenders temporarily to the creative 
artists. It Is a case with him of love and faith as much as 
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of deliberately directed reason, He is, in a word, merely one 

of the audience, but more enlightened, more expert at reception 

(because this is fiis livelihood) than tb5 rest. The trouble 

with the dominant school of criticism today (Htu vocu mMttM >at 

195$* awthoK) is that the tendency is toward analysis before the 
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imagination has been allowed the chance to make a synthesis. 
Imagism was the first of two categories of newspaper criticism 
referred to earlier; the second is impressionism, a term that fairly 
describes the process outlined by Neville Cardus (and many other 
journalist-critics) to describe their methods. 

It seems not to be a highly esteemed critical technique. Wilbur 
Scott, whose Five Approaches of Literary Criticism were earlier cited, 
identifies a sixth and seventh abroach in his book, only to point out 
that he is not going to discuss than. One is a concern with fitting a 
work into literary tradition, which he says belongs in literary 
history rather than criticism (vidn gen^e c^Uti<U^m*^ auihoK), 

A second approach aUo unrepresented is the impressionistic. 
Everyone has impressions in the face of literary experience, and 
many are compelled to record them. Their value depends, of course, 
upon the taste, knowledge, and writing ability of the critic. 
Walter Kerr agreed with the emphasis placed on taste by Scott 
(although he described it with journalistic enthusiasm rather than 
scholarly disdain): 

Taste is for the most part a matter of exposure: the nian 
who has seen the most is likely to know the most. So(ne intelli- 
gence must always be presumed; some theoretical study may also 
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be presumed; but it is usually far in the past and now only a 
matter of absorbed background* (Interview* Equity magazine, 
1958.)^^ 

BladelVs analysis of Kerr's criticism explicitly confirms 
approach: 

As a theatre critic, Walter Kerr is an impressionist 

and a relativist. His reviews are impressionistic in that 

they attempt to describe an experience inspired in him by a 

given play. He Is a relativist in that he tries to avoid 

rigid preconceptions as to what the experience should be.^^ 

The only criterion w^tich approaches an aosolute Is that the 

play must invoZvt him either cerebrally or ^notionally. * .He 

does not depend primarily upon theories in his practical 

criticism. He first reacts subjectively, just as any other 

impressionistic critic* Then he makes a judgment in the 

review, describing specific concrete elements In the play and 

production which have brought about his reaction* His readers 

may accept his reaction or reject it* He customarily devotes 

more space to description than to explanation, especially 

when the review is favorable* When he goes be^nd description 

to explain u% he has reacted as he has, the explanation tends 

to be drawn either from tradition or from a belief In the 

n^stical po^r of Intuition* He is not bound by tradition* 
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In his reviews he is bound by his own taste and thought* 
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There Is a resonancet reaching across time and geography* among 
these pronounced themes expressed by and about critics* Including* 
as would be expected, the need for criticlsiDt stated on behalf of 
Mr, Frye's "public'* critics with particular eloquence by George 
Jean Nathan : 

All art is a kind of subconscious madness expressed in 

terms of sanity; criticism is essential to the interpretation 

of Its mysteries, for about everything truly beautiful there Is 

ever something mysterious and disconcerting, , .Art Is a partner* 

ship between the artist and the artist-critic. The former 

creates; the latter re-creetes. Without criticism, art would 

of course still be art, and so with its windows walled-ln and 

Its- lights extinguished would the Louvre still be the Louvre, 

Criticism is the windows and chandeliers of art: it illuminates 

the enveloping darkness in which art might otherwise rest only 
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vaguely discernible and perhaps altogether unseen. 
The next section of this essay provides an opportunity to 
examine how the writers upon whom it concentrates discharged their 
responsibilities In the artist-critic ^^partnership," 
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THE CRITIQUES 



HEADNOTE 

The esser*tial obbligato to the theme of a critic^s 

professional philosophy is of course its expression for 

public consumption — a particular artistic genre of its 

own. George Jean Nathan referred earlier to "the artistic* 

critic." Nathan Cohen# reflecting on the same copic; 

Cr.*ticism itself is an art form... a contributory 
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one 1*11 grant you...b'it an art form nonetheless. 

Walter Kerr*s critical bir>graPher characterises him 

as an artist; 

....thete is evidence his approach to criticism 

itself is creative. Richard Watts, critic for the New 

York Post,^ finds Kerr his only colleague able to 

"capture the quality of a performer in action and 
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bring it to life vividly for the performer." 

This view of Kerr is echoed in a scholarly study of 

New York critics: 

His articles revealed insight, an educated 

intelligence f sound knowledge of the art he was 

critici2ingf and a polished literary style... His 

reviews were not simply verdicts; they recreated the 
40 

event (note the similarity to thoughts expressed 
decades earlier by George Jean Nathan 6apKai author). 
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In less exalted. terms r Robert Rutherford Smith 
describes critical creativity as follows: 

Critics are concerned with evaluation. (but) 
evaluation by itself is not a very helpful act. If 
critics behaved like baseball umpires who merely call 
the pitches without explaining how they arrive at their 
evaluations, they would be of little use to their 
readers. Critics must explain their evaluations. If 
this is done successfully, the result will be a new 
insight which may aid their readers in making future 

decisions. This insight is perhaps the greatest 

*^ 41 
contribution critics can make to their readers. 

The 12 critiques that follow demonstrate, in addition 

to the evaluative differences noted abowr the dxmensions 

of information^ artistry and insight offered readers of 

these 1981 Stratford Festival opening reviews,* 



*NOTE : Apparently discrepant dates are owing to the 
appearances of reviews a day late in the Southwestern 
Ontario edition of the Globe and Mail . 
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THE MISANTHROPE 
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The Globe and Hail 
Wednesday^ June 17, 1981 

Excellent Misanthrope is high-quality comedy 
By Ray Conlogue 

STRATFORD — I'm sure everybody breathed a sigh of relief 
at Monday night's beautifully drawn production of The Misanthrope* 

After a self-conscious start with H*M.S* Pinafore in the 
afternoon* Stratford hit its accustomed pace with Moliere's 
great comedy about the misanthrope who would flee the hypocrisy 
of the world — if only he weren't in love with the most dishonest 
woman in Paris* 

When the lights come up on Desmond Heeley's set, a green 
distillation of a Louis XIV formal garden, Brian Bedford as 
Ai^este is telling off his friend Philinte (Nicholas Pennell) for 
his slavish adherence to on^ of the rules of that formal society: 
always flatter, with grace and force Alceste builds his argument 
that you must be cruelly honest with shoddy people in order to 
sincerely care about the good ones. Pennell 's Philinte, wearing 
rueful compassion in his eyes, counterargues forcefully, but his 
real strength is the strength of his goodness: he is like a 
still and benign pool* 

There was a rich and attentive quality to the audience *s 
laughter as the two men — leaving us aware of the grace of 
Moliere's language withcjt once slipping into the sing-song 
trap that awaits rhyming couplets on the English-speaking 
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stage " gradually built the tension of the argument until, at 
the first sign of genuine anger in Alceste, philinte delicately 
tips the conversation toward Alceste's one weakness: the beautiful 
Celimen<%, who amuses herself by leading on any number of suitors 
at the same time. 

In the subsequent scenes, w^ere by a painful and humiliating 
progression of events Alceste is made to see how Celimene has 
made a fool of him, there are many occasions for high comedy 
(by which I mean a rueful laughter of recognition) as well as a 
bit of farce with the fops Acaste and Clitandre — also, of course, 
in love with Celimene^ 

Nobody else in the cast comes near the purity of the approach 
to Moliere in that first scene between Alceste and Philinte, but 
there are several performers in different styles who contribute 
outstandingly. Scott Hylands is the terrible poet Oronte , who 
forces Alceste to pass judgment on his sonnet and then persecutes 
him for his honesty: he has a robust virility in his self- 
presentation, like a street fighter turned poet who will 
certainly f3atten the nose of any detractor. 

Susan Wright, as Cliante, is peculiarly moving in the 
little sh'idder she gives when Alceste betrays his anger at 
Celimene. Without saying another word, she conveys that ^he 
is in love wit^i him^ but is smart enough to see he is intrigued 
only by impossible challenges, A gifted comedienne. Miss Wright 
also moved very far Monday night towa''^ establishing herself as 
an actress of wider talent. 
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Pat Galloway returns to Stratford to pl^y Arsinoe^ the shrew 
who masks her unattractiveness to iiten in a show of disdain for 
them* Like Bedford and Pennell^ she brought a depth of confidence 
to the rOle that established its authority without for a moment 
embalming it* This aging reputation-wjrecker^ by the w^y she 
touches her parasol to her nose or picks up a book on a table ^ 
betrays an inner turmoil of envy aiid hatefulness that makes her 
elegant pieties devastating ly funny* 

Sharry Flett was a disappointing Celimene* In her first 

engagement with the vast interior of the Festival Theatre, it 

was all she could do to project her voice and the first layer of 

Celimene *s personality; a heartless bitch* When Acaste and 

Clitandre lead her on in vicious gossip about other men at courts 

she fails to leaven her malice with the charm that would explain 

why men are attracted to her* After all, not even a lovesick 

male is going to step into a bear trap unless it is disguised 

with a little greenery* 

It*s perhaps unfair to compare her reading of the lines with 

masters such as Bedford or Pennell; but an audience listening 

to thore two is going to be looking for the same wealth of 

nuance and humor from everybody on ctage* Miss Plett lost half 

the payload in her lines* There was some compensation in her 

arch and striking physicality^ and the values she did go after 
'•incorrigible triviality** in translator Richard Wilbur*s 

words — were strongly enough established to make the spectator's 

blood boil* But there was no hint of remorse when she was 

finally exposed^ or of ^ ssible future humanity " a cutting off 
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of dimensions to her character that Moliere was a clever enough 
writer to insert for her* 

Jean Gascon's direction seems effortless; quite an achieve-- 
ment on the Festival stage* For a director who has not always 
worked wall at Stratford, it is gratifying to see him succeed in 
moving the values of French classicism so amusingly and gracefully 
onto an English stage* 
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Toronto Star 

Tuesday, June 16, 1981 



Moliere deserves better 
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And Bedford has the wit 
to make a finer job of it 

By Gina Mallet 



STRATFORD *- Times are hard, morale is low, and money, so they 
say, is scarce as hen*s teeth. 

The Stratford Festival has had a well-advertised rough year. 
Still, it barely seems possible, in fact, it is hardly in the 
realm of credibility that the new Stratford administration would 
actually allow the opening production on the Festival Theatre 
stage to be little more than a reading. 

Yet that is all The Misanthrope is, and an uninspired 
reading at that. What's more, the description errs only on the 
side of kindness. 

There is something wholly debilitatir • and eventually 
infuriating in watching actors such as Bri^n Bedford, Pat Galloway, 
Nicholas Pennell and Susan Wright promenade around the Festival 
stage like a roomfull of manikins, adopting elaborately artifi- 
cial poses as they throw off th^ rhyming couplets of Ric^hard 
Tfi^bur*^s excelient -translation of Moliere's comedy manque, 
without appearing to have connected any of the words to their 
own feelings . 

Born to play role 
It must be added that they arc placed at a disadvantage by 
the stage itself. Appallingly decorated with artificial turf 
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the shade of preppy green, and garnished with plastic trees, the 
Festival stage has never looked uglier. Moreover, operating 
room lighting renders the entire cast as blanched if sprightly 
octogenarians — an appearance which should have had the actors* 
agents on the telephone fir^t thing today. 

But how, you will ask, can such a cast fail to bring The 
Misanthrope to life? Bedford in particular seems to have been 
born to play the priggish Alceste, the last honest man, or 
something like that, :,n the worldly and mendacious France of 
Louis XIV? And perhaps one d^y Bedford will fulfil the role. 
As it is now, Bedford, who is giving a performance that seems 
unbelievably lackluster when ranged alongside his Benedick and 
Malvolio of last year, is working without a context. The fact 
is that Jean Gascon, himself a former artistic director of the 
festival, has obviously provided no concept for the production. 
He has just put the play on stage and left it there. 

What, a mistake.' The Misanthrope may be generally considered 
Moliere's finest achievement, yet for the majority of theatre- 
goers, the claim has to be proved. It isn't as accessible as 
School For Wives or half as funny as Tartuffe. The Misanthrope 
is remote, intellectual, highly stylized, and it demands ^ level 
and intensity of performance to provoke continuous argument. 
And more than Moliere's other plays, it also requires a frame* 
work to make it accessible to audiences today. 
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First of all, who are these people? Why are they macje to 
appear out of nowhere? What rank do they belong to? Alceste is 
railing against his society? Why can't we know more about the 
society through the nuances of behavior and the development of 
character? 

And what is Alceste railing at? From this production, it 
often seemed he was just grumbling because his friends and 
acquaintances led sensual lives* Vfe can see that the drug of 
candor drives away friends and allies alike, that it causes law 
suits and makes him unable to be lived with* But we need to see 
how it comes into conflict with his sudden passion for his 
Opposite, Celimene, a young woman as transparent and false as he 
is serious and true* He would reform her* When she refuses to 
be reformed, he immediately ceases to love her* 

If Alceste did not tell the truth with the kind of blunt 
wit that takes the malice out of his frankness, he would be 
dismissed as a bad joke* As it is, he can be made (and surely 
Bedford on a better day could make him into a grouch on the order 
of Jack Benny) a party-*pooper with a single line. 

Flirts with tragedy 
And he can be made more of* The Misanthrope flirts with 
tragedy* Alceste is looking into the heart of the human situation* 
By his refusal to play political games or to build -^is life on 
subtle evasion and skillful fibs, he avoids the cheap triumphs 
of charm* There can be both irony and pathos in his loss of 
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Celimene and her loss of him. As it is now, there is only a faint 
air of puzzlement* 

At the level of this production, it seems much more likely 
that they will kiss and make up and go off and get married — 
whereas, of course, what shoulci be revealed is the profound 
incompatibility of the lovers that indicates not merely two 
hostile parties in this battle of the sexes, but a deeper kind 
of incompatibility that rents all human relationships. 

But to reach such depths, the play must first fully engage 
the audience * 

In the early '70s, the British National Theatre produced 
a contemporary version of The Mi-^oj. thrope which was set in the 
imperial presidency of Charles de Gaulle, and the updating did 
the play a world of good* There were all these chic Parisia^i 
intellectuals mauling and scratching and worrying over fine 
points of piiilosophy, a context that made the play imnediately 
accessible as well as inui^diately engaging* Getting in tune with 
Louis XIV requires a different kind of headset. 

It is expected that the direcT:or of a play like The 
Misanthrope will try hard to i'ind the right headset to tune his 
audience in* Gascon should also ;ir*ve struggled to find the right 
Celimene. Sharry Flett is a truly delightful actress, but she is 
far too soft and gentle and yieJd'.na to ever play Celimene/ a lady 
who is adept at sado-masochism ^^nd loves cutting people off at 
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the knees in a way that has them begging for more* 

Susan Wright and Pat Galloway, in the roles of Eliante and 
Arsinoe/ have little more to do than make brief enlivening appear- 
ances, albeit without much sense of what they are doing, while 
Nicholas Pennell is suave but purposeless as Philince. 



The Misanthrope; 

By Moliere* English verse translation by Richard Wilbur* 
Directed by Jean Gascon* Designed by Desmond Heeley* Music 
by Alan Laing* lighting by David F* Segal. Festival Theatre* 
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Bedford praised for role 
in Festival Theatre opening 



By James Nelson 
Canadian Fress 



Brian Bedford a British-borm American actor whose 
cKf^racteristically austere mannerisms on stage fitted him 
ideally for the part — won an ovation in the title role in 
Moliere's The Misanthrope at the formal opening of the Stratford 
Festival Monday night. 

It? scible , scornful of society * s insincerities and the 
world's follies, Moliere's hero Alceste turns his back on mankind 
and goes off to seek peace of mind in some kind of 17th Century 
hermitage. 

But could anyone really cast himself out from the luxurious 
grace of Louis XIV's court circle, vividly brought to the stage 
by designer Desmond Heeley, and the feminine charms of his first 
and second loves as played by Sharry Plett and Susan Wright? 

It is only the second time in Stratford Festival history 
that a non^Shakespeare play has opened the season in the 2,000- 
seat Festival Theatre. The other occasion was in 1974 when 
William Hutt starred in the Imaginary Invalid. 

Both productions were directed by Jean Oascon, and of course 
both are by Moliere, the near contemporary of Shakespeare who is 
France's great contribution to classical theatre. 

Entering his fifth season in the festival, Bedford plays 
the disdainful hero well. His solemn face, masterful use of the 



long paus^. between thoughts, and determined stance set him apart 
from all other actors. 

Nicnolas Pennell, a Stratford veteran, plays Alceste's 
friend, Philinte, with understanding and s^ ght amusement. Scott 
Hylands, in his first Stratford season, is Alceste's rival for the 
love of Celimene. 

As Celimene, Sharry Flett, also in her first Stratford role, 
is a bewitching creature whom Moliere has given high social 
station and wealthy and a mischievously roving heart. Alceste 
suffers the heartbreak as long as he can before he throws her 
Over . 

Susan Wright, star of last season's A Flea in her Ear at the 
Shaw Festival, is Eliante, Celimene's cousin and the second-best 
object of Alce*5te's love. In the end she rejects him and turns 
to Philinte. 

Pau Galloway, Ipng a Stratford star, has the catty role of 
Arsinoe, the "friend" who love to gossip. The scene between Flett 
and Galloway, as each relates the latest scandal about the other, 
is a gem that would alone make the whole evening worthwhile. 
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The Globe and Mail 
Thursday, June 18, 1981 



Coriolanus dies under the knife 
By Ray Conlogue 

STHATPORD " The most surprising thing about Brian Bedford, 
who acts Shakespeare with rueful comedy, is the dark and louring 
view of the same playwright he reveals when he puts on his 
directo^r's hat* 

In Titus Andronicus there was a bloody and golden splendor 
about this vision; in Coriolanus, which opened Tuesday night, the 
same values were stillborn* What should have held ceremonial 
majesty betrayed ceremonial tedium; what could have been complex 
settled for being bombastic* 

It's easy to point a finger at this late play — "seldom 
acted,** as Bradley once mentioned, adding that ''perhaps no 
reader ever called it his favorite*** But Titus is equally 
neglected. In both cases Bedford tries to bring eclipsed 
Shakespeare back into the light by heavy cutting of the text, 
by rich and stirring lighting effects and visual tableaux, and 
by requesting a certain style of acting from the cast* 

In Coriolanus he has straightaway dumped all the comic 
relief* No illbred Roman commoners bat solecisms like 
"directitude" back and forth* If this has not made things 
severe enough, Bedford also ends several scenes at their 
climactic moments, leaving out the falling action that 
softens the characters or fleshes out their motives* So we 
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have Coriolanus r who has abandoned Rome and now leads an army 
of his former enemies against its gates, yielding finally to the 
pleading of his mother, Volumnia; But the aside of Aufidius, 
the enemy general with whcmi Coriolanus is new in uneasy alliance, 
is deleted. Again, when Aufidius has betrayed Coriolanus to 
his murderers, his too-late moment of penitence rage is 

gone, anU I am struck with sorrow**) is delivered in a spiteful 
and mean*spirited fashion. 

These observations are not nit*picking . The cuts, the 
delivery are essential to the spare, relentless, singleminded 
exposition of warrior valor which Bedford has in mind. But 
Coriolanu£, oereft of subplot and poetry even as Shakespeare 
left it, does not need further sandblasting. The play, which 
in a sympathetic interpretation would be a £>pare essay in Roman 
architecture, becomes in Bedford's hands a bone-whitened ruin. 

Ruins have their charms, and Bedford as director has his 
talents. Together with Michael Whitfield's extraordinary 
lighting, he has created visual tableaux that must be among 
the most striking ever seen on the stage. The opening, with 
a crescent of dimly lit, prone and tangled, malevolently sighing 
peasants ranged up and down the staircases; Coriolanus' dash into 
the hideously backlit gates of the city of Corioles; the semi" 
circle of Volscian officers ranged along the front row of seats 
while Aufidius denounces Coriolanus — all these demo istrate 
a controlling and strong esthetic. And he has encouraged Arne 
Zaslove to stage the battles in striking, ritualistic fashion 
whicn in the riveting, almost erotic single combat between 



Coriolanus and Aufidius generated a round of applause by its^ * 

But why does Bedford, who speaks Shakespeare with unusual 
inteZ^ligencef allow (or^ is it possible, even encourage) the 
bellowing assault on the lines that we hear from L/^n Cariou's 
Coriolanus right down to the mouthiest Volscian sentry? 

In Cariou's case tnere is a problem with the actor himself* 
Sweeney Todd was a useful target for Cariou's ample virility, 
but that virility in Shakespearean roles {including the Macbeth 
we saw in Toronto last fall) does not work very well* It's not 
that Cariou isn't doing the lines well; he is confident and 
intelligent* But there is a clipped, snarling tone combined 
with a jaw-chomping motion reminiscent of a nutcracker that 
declares out loud: "Here I am, workim at being a tough guy*'' 
The harder he works at it the more Cariou points up the absence 
of a lean, hawk*like qua. .^y to his virility — a quality that 
Scott Hylancs as Aufidius possesses in abundance* 

Hyland5,who demonstrated quality in The Misanthrope 
earlier chis week, shows with his Aufidius that he is one of 
the lucky catches of the new Stratford company* He is muscled 
like a whippet, menacing as a gila monster and perhaps the only 
actor who could make the "shredded savagery^^ cliche of Desmond 
Heeley's Volscian costumes look actually savage* It remains 
to be seen whether these qualities can be magnified for 
leading roles* 

Lewis Gordon f an actor of whom I am more fond than some, 
seems to have been chosen to give the role of Coriolanus' friend 
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Menenius a fatherly warmth. This he does, in excess. It was a 
relief against the predominant macho pounding, but only once did 
I feel he threw himself heart and soul into his role — and that 
was for a few brief but very touching moments defending himself 
against a sentry's taunts after Coriolanus has rejected him. It*s 
too bad that genuineness wasn't a feature throughout the evening. 

Barbara Chilcott, a coimnanding, carnivorous presence as 
Coriolanus' mothe:;^ was nonetheless a disappointment. Perpetual 
quiverir^ of the vocal cords is no substitute for properly feeling 
one's way through a part. Her pleading with her son, which could 
have been most nioving, was hard to listen to. 

Lynn Griffin in the thankless role of Coriolanus* wife had 
little to do but play mater dolorosa (more accurately, uxor 
dolorosa) and played it very well. She invested her few and 
baldly written lines with great feeling. Max Helpmann and Barney 
0*Sullivan as the tribunes who unseat Coriolanus did to death tne 
demagoguery of their roles. It may be that Shakespeare "loathed 
the common Englishman," but it's not necessary in performing 
him to pander to his prejudices. 
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The Toronto Star 
Wednesday, June 17, 1981 

Brian Bedford the real hero 

Superb direction of Coriolanus 
builds spine-tingling production 

by Gina Mc^llet * 

STRATFORD — The Stratford Festival was jolted alive last 
night with a big, noisy, macho production of Coriolanus that set 
the Festival Theatre pulsating, 

Shakespeare's coldly objective study of Roman realpolitik 
has been fi sed into a hot clash of caste and class warfare, with 
plebeians and patricians, not to if^ention barbarians, fighting 
it out all over the stage and into the aisles. 

Coriolanus is politics in the raw — the machinations of 
demagogues combining with powermongers * manipulations to bring 
Rome itself to its knees. And in this production, which has been 
directed with a tingling intensity by Brian Bedford, the politics 
are all bloody bare knuckles. 

From the prowling, swarming, threatening Roman mob to Len 
Cariou's rigidly self-righteous Coriolanus, and from the 
savagery of the wolf-headed Volscians to their leader Aufidius> 
played superbly and with the unrelenting pressure of a piledriver 
by Scott HylandSf Coriolanus, alter a shaky start and a certain 
unevenness, builds unerringly and with increasing excitement to 
its dire climax. 

Large cast 

Last year, F^ .i.(^i.d's production of Titus Andron^cus was one 
of the season's critical successes, with Coriolanus, a very 
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different kind of play, and only his second production at Stratford, 
Bedford shows himself to be a master of the Festival *s thrust 
stage, deploying his large cast in and around it with the strategy 
of a general and the fluidity of a movie maker. 

The Festival stage has rarely been used to such effect since 
Richard III in 1977. And with the same kind of straightforwardness 
that made Titus so accessible. 

Bedford plunges us immediately into the heart of Coriolarus' 
tumult with a singular effect. In the dark, we hear the sound of 
the mob panting. The lights go ap on a starving Rome deprived of 
food by the apparently callous ruling class. The centre, 
personified by Lewis Gordon's compassionate Menenius, cannot 
hold. 

In the manner of labor relations today, the hardliners take 
over. The peoples' tribunes are ranged against the most intransi- 
gent of patricians, Coriolanus, an iron general who believes that 
democracy will ruin Rome. For saying so, this hero is refused the 
consulship by the inflamed mob, and banished from Rome. 

'*There is a world elsewhere," cries Coriolanus as he flees 
the vity that has rejected him. buc cnere isn'c. One of the 
morals of this production is that the whole world is politics; thiS 
cut and thrust of deal-making is everywhere, and the man who 
disdains politics, and its part in human relationships, 
disdains life . 
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Coriolanus has in the past sometimes been interpreted to 
suit particular ideologies; it offers plenty of opportunities 
to propagandize any party line* But the only true villain is 
mob psychology, which is seen to betray and distort the best 
intentions* 

Watching Coriolanus is like watching the machinery of 
politics in action* It isn't a pretty sight* But it is 
fascinating* While you can't but sympathize with Coriolanus' 
opinion of democracy as shabby, you can't ignore either his 
detractors' suspicions of his motivations* By being true to 
himself only, he appears false to others. He is led into a 
false relationship with his former enemy, Aafidius, whom he then 
joins lo attack Rome, only to be deterred somewhat surprisingly 
at the last by his mother* 

Least convincing 
Amazing, because Coriolanus* capitulation to his mother* s 
pleas turns out to be the least ^convincing part of this produc- 
tion* Coriolanus is a man's play and never more so than here, 
and oi ly a Volumnia still more stern and unyielding than her son 
could seem to be a convincing pleader* Barbara Chilcott is 
unyielding all right, but she is not overbearing enough, and 
that makes Aufidius' final jeer that Coriolanus is a mama*s boy 
seem rather too apt. But this doesn't dovetail with what has 
gone before, namely, a Coriolanus v;hO( once set on a course, 
cannot be deterred by anyone, any emotion or any ideology* 
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Otherwise, however, the play proceeds with an inexorable 
logic* True, some of the intricacies in the political shuffling 
get lost, but there are so many intricacies in this play that 
it hardly seems surprising* The main th^ay is that the play's 
line remains strong and true throughout* 

Cariou taJces his time warming up as Coriolanus* He begins 
so rigidly that one wonders where he can go from there* But 
by the time Coriolanus is forced to try to play politics with the 
mob, he has fragmented into ambition, pride and conviction* After 
he has succumbed to his mother's pleas, Cariou's Coriolanus 
essays a pathos that further complicates and enriches his 
performance * 

Ultimately, he is a figure of compelling ambiguity, and he 
is beautifully matched and complemented by Scott Hylands ' 
single-minded Aufidius, the barbarian who stands in ever starker 
contrast to Coriolanus* 

With his angular frame robed in feathers, Hyland:^ is a 
primitive force that respects only hardness and courage, and when 
Coriolanus falters, it seems entirely natural that Aufidius will 
kill him* 

There are other outstanding performances; Max Helpmann*s 
Sicinius is a people *s tribune who stands comparison to the 
Teamsters' boss, and Lewis Gordon is both dignified and moving 
as the civilized Menenius, while Lynne Griffin is only too 
pathetic as the abandoned Virgilia, Coriolanus* complaisant 

wife * 
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Clanging soundscape 
Michael Whitfield's lighting is scenery itself; Desmond 
Heeley's costumes are agreeably undistracting; and Gabriel 
Charpentier has provided a clanging soundscape which vibrates 
ominously. 

But the evening's hero is really Bedford, who had a large 
amount of success wrestling with a very intricate play. 

Coriolanus : 

By William Shakespeare. Directed by Brian Bedford. Designed by 
Desmond Heeley. Soundscape by Gabriel Charpentier with Marcel de 
Lambre and Jean Souvageau. Lighting by Michael J. Whitfield. 
Festival Theatre- 
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The Beacon Herald 
Wednesday, June 17, 1981 



Coriolanus' ii. si act t'^^^ormed 
'stunningly* says theatre reviewer 

By James Nelson 
Canadian Press 

Len Cariou, returning to the Stratford Festival where he 
played secondary roles nearly 20 years ago, received a standing 
ovation Tuesday night at the opening of Coriolanus, directed by 
Brian Bedford. 

More recently a Broadway musical star, with a Tony award 
for Sweeney Todd, Cariou in the title role led one of the largest 
casts in recent years on the Stratford stage with Barbara Chilcott 
^s his domineering mother, Lewis Gordon as his friend in the Roman 
senate and Max Helpmann as one of the tribunes of the people. 

The play is rarely performed because of its sprawling 
battle scenes and other difficulties of staging by anything other 
than a large company of actors. More than 30 played unnamed 
parts as soldiers, senators^ citizens and the Roman rabble. 

The play's story is out of the mists of Roman history. 
Caius Martius is a powerful commander who leads the Roman army 
to put down an attack by the neighboring Volscians. For his 
victory, he is given the name Coriolanus and offered the title 
of consul of Rome* 

But he is too proud to bare his wounds before the common 
Citizenry^ as is the custom to win their approval for the 
consulship. 



Denied the consulship, ae deserts Rome and joins the 
Volscians in an attack on Rome until his family appeals to him 
for mercy* Bending tearfully to his mother, h^ is denounced by 
the Volscians as a traitor and is slain* 

In Bedford's production, Cariou falls from the stage balcony 
into the crowd and Caius Martius Coriolanus comes close to being 
ripped apart* He dies at centre stage with his arms and legs 
twisted in the form of a swastika* 

Bedford, in his fifth season here as an ictor and, in this, 
his second assignment as a director, used the whole festival 
theatre as his stage. The soldiers and crowds of Romans swarmea 
up and down the aisles wliile music and sound swirled around the 
audience from all sides* 

Not all th3 lines came through clearly as actors let their 
passions rule over their diction in many of che opening scenes, 
but the context of the action carried over that difficulty and 
the final act was stunningly and absorbingly f^erformed* 

Desmond Heeley provided a range of Roman togas, patrician 
and plebian costumes in shades of ivory and autumnal brown* The 
higher the rank of the person, the lighter the shade — a help in 
keeping everyone sorted out* The Volscians were garbed in copper- 
colored, fringed leathers and furs, looking like savages* 

Cariou Mst appeared here in 1964 and 19C5 and accompanied 
the Stratford company when it went to England to play at the 
Chicestel Festival where the stage is patterned after Stratford's* 




Barbara Chilcott, a pioneer and now one of the yrand dames of 
Canadian theatre, has been longer away from Stratford. She appeared 
here in 1954 and 1955 playing Katharina in The Taming of the Shrew. 
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The^lobe and Mail 
Friday, June 19, 1981 



Tame f;hrew offers a chance to lau^h 




By Ray Conlogue ^ 

STRATFORD " Novelty interpretations of Shakespeare plays 
are usually optional, but in the case of The Taming of the Shrew 
they are obligatory* You can have brainwashed shrews, duplici- 
tous shrews, harlot shrews; any kind ot shrew you want except a 
tamed one* The taming of women is frowned on doday* 

That's why it was a guilty pleasure to ease into Pete* E)ews* 
uncomplicated production of the play at Stratford Wednesday night* 
There was Kate gaily annihilating herself in the closing speech 
(the one everybody chokes on), ana surely that was that* Wasn*t 
it? 

But no* Here at the end returns Christopher Sly, the drunken 
peasant duped into thinking he was a lord in the opening scene* 
It was for him that the strolling players performed this Taming of 
the Shrew, and Dews had made the whole thing look like a sixteenth* 
century vaudeville entert^i .nment* Tranio had nudged Baondello 
when the poor clown looked like he had forg-^^'+'en his lines; a 
serving girl had dashed on with placards identifying the locale 
of th^ next scene; Petruchio waggli?G his outstretche'1 hands from 
time to time like a nightcliib emcee encouraging applause* 

Well and good* But in Shakespeare's play Christopher / 
does not come back at the end* This final scene, in which he 
wakes up and concluueb the whole thing was a dream. Is Iffted 
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from somebody else*s play, ar earlier effort called The Taming 

of a Shrew* It ends with the deluded Sly rushing off to "tame" 

his ferocious wife and no doubt meeting the fate of any man 

* 

dumb enough to think he rules the roost* 

It's a cute "out" from the Siirew dilemma* It lets the whole 
Shakespeare play be treated as a broad entertainment and whisks 
it out of the jaws of the problem-making machine* It*s on that 
level that this broad, sprightly and ultimately mindless evening 
must be enjoyed* 

Hence, enter Len Cariou, the pussycat Petruchio* This ts 
Cariou at his most enjoyable, the macho lout softened by supreme 
self-confidence to the poin^ vt.ere he can't be roused to anger* 
Does Kate dropkick him? Wl*y (h3, ho) he's hoisted himself on a 
chair and she nearly breaks her toe on its wooden leg* Does she 
swing a hard objc^ct at his cranium? Why (ho# ho) he has deftly 
ducked, and how much .did father Baptista say her dowry was? 

Despite the amusing encoare^gement of Keith Dinicol's bouncing 
Biondello and Lewis Gordon's agile and prancing servant to 
Petruchio, Grumio, it took Sharry riett as Katherine a while to 
catch on to the comic flavor of the evening* She played the 
courtship with a grim earnestness that was at odds with the 
prevailing tone and didn't really fight Petruchio on his own 
ground* Rather than mockinc; him, she took him :;eriously* 
Rather than amusir^q d::;'iair^. :;^e registered hatred* 
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The scenes where Petruchio starves and ill-clothes his new 
wife to break her insolence are tarted up with comic touches that 
remove their unpleasantness* The dozen servants point the finger 
of blame in military unison at anybody but themselves, and loveable 
Grumio dances around the table where Kate is fainting from hunger* 
Finally she begins to play the game, and here Miss Flett emerges 
as an actress with comic ability* She agrees to call the sun the 
moon at Petruchio*s command, but she does it with agreeable 
gamefulness* Her final knee-bending speech t/as still not quite 
clear in direction, but ^t least she had become ^*i asset to the 
production* 

Lewis Gordon's Grximio was great fun, and Bariiey O'Sullivan 
as Baptista was dignified yet amusing* Lynne Griffin as the 
empty-headed but adorable Bianca was both those things, a dizzy 
send-up of the spoiled pretty girl; but she overdid the flouncing 
and to ngue*s ticking-put somewhat* 

But by anJ large the cast contributed amiably to an enjoyable 
evening at the wife rodeo. This pi:oduction won*t please those 
who see Shakespeare wrestling with dark questions of the brittle 
of the sexes in this play, but it will delight those who think 
the issue has been beaten to death and could bear a little laughter. 
And there may be more of those around than one would think — of 
both genders * 

/ 
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Toronto Star 

Thursday, June 18, 1983 



Shrew without sex IS a dud 
Particularly when a minor character steals the show 
By Gina Mallet 

STRATFORD — Max Helpmann is one of the ornaments of the 
Stratford Festival company, so naturally it was a great pleas ire 
to see him stride away with The Taming Of The Shrew last n-L^^t. 

When a company metiil^^s 'hisks off with a show right under 
the nose of the likes of Len Cariou, it does seem 1 *te an underdog 
has won one- Not nha^ Helpmann btstiaves like ^n underdog. On the 
contrary, he cciT>*Tiands thii stage wi'ih the authority of an Olivier. 

Even though he only has a tiny role, that of Vincentio, 
father to Lucentio, who is part of one of the most convoluted 
love tangles in arainatic literature, Helpmann creates with 
marvelous economy the moqt enduring character to be seen on stage 
all evening; an honest, bewildered and grumpy father who refuses 
to be made fun of. 

But what kind of production of the Shrew is this when a 
minor character in the subplot steals the show? A sexle. s 
production, I *m afraid. 

A Shrew without sex is like an ocean wi;ihout water. 



Not equals 



The problem is that there can be no sexual electricity 



unless Petruchio and Kate are equals. 



!!ere they are not. 



Cariou is a bully boy or a Petruchio, starting out on what 



promises to be a loiig career as a wife beater. Poor Sharry 
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Flett, once again cast entirely against her style, her charm and 
her talent, '=in no more stand up to Mr* Macho than a mouse could 
roar at a lion* What, pray, is funny about watching that? In 
factf watching Flett te cowed by Cariou is about as much fun as 
watching a slave lick Simon Legree's boots* 

There are, however, many distractions that help take 
attention from Kate and Petruchio, although they are not all by 
any means as welcome as Max Helpmann* 

The director, Peter Dews, has concentrated heavily on the 
tiresome subplot of Bianca and her tiresome suitors and their 
tiresome disguises* Even though Shrew is one of the most 
frequently performed of Shakespeare's plays, I defy anyone to 
prooerly sort out the Gromios and Grumiosr and sure enough, in 
this production they are all, servant or master, indistinguishable 
one from the other, as they dash about the stage creating the 
impression of ceaseless amusement* 

Sing-song voices 
Never, not even in Young People's Theatre's epic this past 
season f have the shenanigans seems quite so endless* Perhaps 
this is because the case speaks in a sing-song reminiscent of 
old-fashioned elocution, the voice rising inevitably at the end 
of each line* A couple of them are even encouraged to talk 
baby-talk, notably Lynne Griffin, who makes Bianca so coy that 
she could curdle fresh milk* 

Shakespeare's sexual innuendoes are ffendered jn quotation 
marks, with much heavy emphasis, and graphic signals, gestures 

I 
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toward the codpiece and so on. Really, were the Elizabethans so 
elephantine in their wit, or is it that Dews is worried that we 
clean, simple-mindad innocents of the TV generation w.^n't under- 
stand unless It is pounded into us that way back in the 16th 
century/ men and women also told dirty jokes? 

The production is earnestly authentic commedia dell'arte* 
One thought longingly back to the Neptune Theatre's free-for-all 
Shrew of last winter, which was directed by Denise Coffey as 
pure mayhem, the jokes tranrposed to the Maritimes and the fun 
fast and furious and distinctly fishy* 

After all, there are not many memorable lines in Shrew — 
if, indeed, it was really ^ritt^n by Shakespeare and the play 
can be tampered with surely at will* At Neptune, of course, there 
was also a superbly paired Kate and Petiruchio, Susan Wright and 
John Neville conducting a feisty flirtation rather than a long, 
drawn-out act of humiliation this Stratford Shrew seems to be. 

Not that the humiliation seems intentional, exactly* But 
then, what is the purpose, the shape tc this production? 

This Shrew looks char.,iing, all soft browns and muted colors, 
the stage paved with pale pink brick and the balcony decorated 
by Susan Benson with a leafy arrangement « 

Still, the same old question needs to be answered. What 
made Dews want to direct this play? Why, other than the fact 
that the Shrew alw^/s see.Tis to sell tickets* is this play boing 
done a; all when it's done so often everywhere else and was done 
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here only a couple of years ago? 

There is no sign that Dews has any special insights to offer, 
and there are other roles in which it would surely be far more 
rewarding to see Cariou tackle. And it's not as though there 
is a cracker jack cast to hand. Frankly, some of the actors 
seemed not merely unfamiliar with the Festival Theatre stage but 
with Shakespeare, too. 

Barney O'Sullivan seemed t be simply walking through the role 
of Baptista, and it was distressing to see Lewis Gordon fall back 
into his Sanford & Son routine as a hyperactive Grumio, But at 
least he was attempting a character. His colleagues tended to 
make do with attitudes. 
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Winnipeg Free Press 
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The Taming of the Shrew takes new uwist at festival 

By James Nelson 
The Canadian Press 

STRATFORD, Ont* (CP) — All that business about a shrewish 
woman being tamed to serve, love and obey her lordly husband is 
but the dream of a drunken tinker. 

That, at least, is the way the Stratford Festival is pres nting 
Shakespeare's celebrated comedy. The Taming of the Shrew, this 
season. 

Len Cariou won an opening night ovation as the swashbuckling 
tamer of Sharry Flett as Katharina, a sweet-voiced but sharp- 
tongued shrew. 

Director Peter Dews not only presented the play complete, 
with the opening scene involving the tinker Christopher Sly — one 
that is often cut to shorten the performance — but added cnother 
scene at the end to complete the story of the play within a play. 

The story is that Sly falls asleep after a long day at a 
local tavern, and an unnamed lord puts hin* to bed with instruc- 
tions that he is to be treated as a lord when he wakes up* 
Meanwhile, a troupe of strolling players happens by, and they 
perform the story of The Taming of the Shrew. 

After Katharina has submitted to her husband and the play 
ends in most accepted versions of the 1590s text, Cews added a 
scene in which Sly is awakened by a barmaid and goes home to 
tame his own wife, now that he has learned in his dream how 
it is done . 
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Purists might cavil at the country's most honored classical 
theatre tampering with the works of its master playwright* But 
Dews, former artistic director of the Chicester Festival in 
England, has brought the play full circle to a logical conclusion. 

The production, which is running in repertory with Moliere's 
The Misanthrope and Shaxespeare's Coriolanus, is lavishly cast 
and costumed, with villagers at the pub who do nothing all 
evening long but watch the play* 

Cariou, the Winnipeg-born Broadway star, was a reserved but 
robust Corioli^nus Tuesday night, and Wednesday night a dashing, 
debonaire Petruchio* the man who is willing to marry and tame 
Katharina for the wealth she has- 

Flatt is not the tempestuous shrew often portrayed on the 
stage, but one whose sweet voice and smile just mask her 
rebel lious temper * 

She delivers the play's most controversial speech for 
contemporary women — "I am ashamed that women are so simple to 
offer war where they should kneel for peace* ^.r seek for rule, 
supremacy ar*d sway when they are bound to serve, love and obey.-*" 
— with a .'^mile that questions Katharina' s sincerity* 

Perhaps it is best to leave it in doubt* Women's rights 
advocates have denounced Shakespeare's philosophy as too old- 
fashioned to believe* 

Lynne Griffin is almost more lively than Flett as Katharina's 
sister, Bianca, but with a gentle, even temper, and Peter Hutt 
makes a lover for her with a charm and sexuality that are 
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eni_irely believable* 

Desmond Ellis, making his Stratford debut this season, 
plays Sly with a Scottish brogue, and spends most of the evening 
in the stage balcony, alternately observing the play, sleeping 
off his druiikenness and interjecting his comments on the action* 

Rod Beattie plays the old Gremio, a vain suitor for Bianca's 
hand, with welcome comic touches, and Lewis Gordon is a sprightly 
if middle-aged fool and servant to Petruchio. 

The only stage set is a tree in fall colors spreading over 
the brick p^^tio of the village pub* r i^gner Susan Benson provided 
Elizabethan costumes in autumnal colors so consistently as to give 
the production a golden hue, lacking in much contrast. 

The Taming of the Shrew is the only one of the four productions 
Opened by the festival this week which is scheduled to remain in 
the repertory throughout the season and into the fall when it will 
be played for school audiences until Oct* 31* 
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The Globe and Mail 
Tuesday, June 16, 1981 



Stratford's Pinafore wallows 



By Ray Conlogue 

STRATFORD — H*M-S. Pinafore opened the Stratford Festival's 
28th season yesterday afternoon an able enough launching, 
although it was impossible not to notice the barnacles on the 
keel of this particular vessel* Leon Major should have been the 
ideal director for a revival of Gilbert and Sullivan's spoof. He 
knows opera direction inside and out, and is happiest on the 
non^usical stage with farce and comic business. What better 
combination for operetta? 

But abilitie'i from different venues can work against each 
other. The opera director in Major went primarily after voices: 
Michael Burgess as the Pinafore's captain; Katherine Terrell as 
his daughter, Josephine; and James McLean as Ralph Rackstraw, 
the humble seaman who falls in love with her although she is 
"above his station." All three together do not have enough stage 
presence to set off a smoke detector. 

What they have, and that in abundance, is glorious voices. 
McLean sings that musical antimacassar. The Nightingale Sighed for 
the Moon's Bright Ray, with pleasant clarity and vigor, nicely 
underscored by the director's old tricks of crowd choreography; 
the mass of sailors tiptoe back and forth rhythm with the ebb 
and flow of poor Rackstraw *s socially inappropriate passion. But 
he acts not a note of the song. Burgess as the captain, and also 
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as an opera singer with a track record as a legitimate actor, tries 
harder to underline ius solos, but no matter how big his facial 
expressions become they do not compensate for a simple and 
ineluctable lack of presence* 

Miss Terrell as Josephine presents a different problem. Where 
the two men, and most of the other soloists, strive to leave out 
the bel canto frills and qo for lucid phrasing. Miss Terrell 
plunges in as if she were singing Lucia di Lammermoor. Most of 
the time she sounds simply inappropriate, as if a hiqh^minded 
Admiralty had sent a diva instead of a doxy to entertain the men* 
By happy accident she has The Hours Creep on Apace.- the orchestra* 
tion of which sounds like a spoof of grand opera pretensions; here 
her shapely tones are a perfect complement to the music* 

This discussion of the singing style is appropriate because 
it underlines Major's decision to go for a "straight" version of 
Pinafore, rather than a spoof such as Joe Papp's now'-famous Pirates 
of Penzance in New York* But to speak of straight Gilbert and 
Sullivan is misleading, because they were mild social satirists 
in their own day. What Papp has done is a spoof of a spoof, in 
recognition of the fact that the original spoof has grov'n weak 
with time* Major has gone the other route: to glorify the musical 
values (which suffer greatly in Papp*s production) at the expense 
of theatre value* 

That may be why so much of the individual comic business, 
usually fluid and building to an amusing frenzy in other Major 
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productions, simply goes flat* Jim White as the "unable 
able seaman" is funny enough getting caught in the rigging, 
but the rest of the sailors don't have the confidence to under'- 
line and build on the visual joke* 

Not that the production doesn*t have its strengths* The 
one strength constantly before our eyes js Murray Laufer*s wonder- 
ful set, a confection of a ship ot the line, with tiny Corinthian 
columns in front of the c^bin doors and dowelled rigging for the 
sailors to climb* Astrid Janson's costumes are bright and 
assertive, and Michael Whitfield's lighting cheery if literal* 
minded (you notice the wattage shifting down every time Dick 
Deadeye appears). 

The show is not without strong performers. What a relief 
to see Eric Donkin as the bluestockinged admiral who lusts after 
Josephine* He is the Colonel Blimp without whom no G & S can 
be complete, and his limp-wristed '*0h, ahoyi" to a tardy minion 
drew an effortless laugh* He has a pleasant voice, JUt it is in 
no way equal to the demands of the music* Happily, however, m 
this one case the director has traded off musical excellence for 
a genteel, lightly daffy performance^ which is essential to 
counteract the prettiness of the re^t of the cast* 

_>eaking of prettiness, couldn't they have found somebody 
really ugly for Dick Deadeye? Avo Kittask, minus the humpback, 
could probably play the captain better than Burgess* His 
operatic background seems to include a few buffo roles, but the 

villain in a show like this needs to he excessive and snarly in 

* 
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a way that no operatic clown is likely to be. 

Many of these quibbles were highlighted by a general lack of 
ease, a sfense of working *too hard for laughs, in the opening 
performance. As Pinafore eases into its run it will no doubt 
enjoy itself more, but it remains a clear, urue, and somewhat 
excessively bright banner to summon the true Gil^irt and Sulljvan 
believers. It is not likely to attract the unconverted. 
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The Toronto Star 
Tuesday, June 16, 1981 



Pinafore sunk by ponderous reverence 
By Gina Mallet 

STRATFORD — Is Wonderland the future of the Stratford 
Festival? 

This ominous notion was suggested yesterday when the beleaguered 
festival's 29th season opened in a welter of garish and lavish 
decoration — and reports of the actors being offended by the 
festival's advertising campaign which has honkytonk overtones. 

Well, hte over to the Avon and see what they mean* The 
theatre's brick facade has been blanketed with vulgar decorations 
of a vaguely nautical kind, while inside the theatre the huge aft 
deck of a barque, snarled in a million knots no sailor ever knew, 
IS filled with costumes designed in Dayglo colors. 

If, in fact, Gijlbert and Sullivan's H.M.S. Pinafore were 
not so welj. -known, and the score not so precisely and affection- 
atiely rendered by music director Berthold Carriere and a splendid 
cast of singers, the show might be mistaken for Shirley Temple's 
Good Ship Lolxvpop. 

No such iuck 

Now, don't get the impression that this Pinafore in any way 
resembles the wild, anarchic eclecticism the New York Shake- 
speare Festival's Pirates of Penzance, which used pop singers as 
siars- No such luck. There, for all the liberties taken w^th 

Cy S, anci some horrenc'ous ^^owlera as well. Pirates' larky I 

I 
I 
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spirit came through loud and strong* G & S take almost anything, 
topical updating, fooling around, territLe singing, even orchestral 
sludge, and still retain their Victorian charm and dignity, not to 
mention their iconoclastic zest, as countless amateur productions 
prove* They could undoubtedly survive the Avon, too* What they 
can ' t take, however, is reverence * 

Stratford *s Pinafore is about as electric as a church service* 
you might think that the D*Oyly Carte copyrights — which immured 
G St S so long in an anachronistic housestyle — were ali^^e and well 
this side of the Atlantic* That is a shocking thing to have to say 
when you consider that it was Tyrone Guthrie^s production of 
Pinafore for the Stratford Festival that turned London's West End 
on Its ear in the early '60s* Those times have certainly passed* 

Leon Major dar^cts Pinafore with a ponderous literalism 
that IS embodied by Murray Laufer's model ship of a set, which 
allows little space for any attractive movement, and which 
immediacely deep-sixes Gilbert's cheeky irony at the expense of 
England's defence establishment* 

You'd never know from this production that Gilbert drew 
blood with his brand of satire, that his claws wer2 very sharp 
when he set about savaging contemporary politicians and social 
mores* You'd never know that although it does seem terribly 
funny that poor little Buttercup mixed up a couple of babies in 
their cradle, tha result is cruel; the captain is demoted to a 
tar, while R^lph Rakestraw inherits the Captain's stripes* 

Ma30r's Pinafore is simpiy a childish fantasy, witfiout 
social context and without much character* A bland democracy 
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shrouds thii ^ove story, which is done and undone by caste *nd 
class* There is no sharp sense of the deprivation incurred by 
auch distinctions, yet it is from tUe knowledge and awareness of 
5uch deprivation that the highest comedy comes. 

The crew spend their time grinning at the audience . Yet 
there have been wonderful productions where the crew were a truly 
rum lot. Guthrie, for example, had Dick Dead Eye doing petit-^point, 
a marvellous and accurate piece of social observation. But Major 
eschews work on character, depending inster^^ on mechanical tricks, 
like swinging Buttercup aboard on a bosun's chair. 

Perhaps he has conceived Pinafore more as an opera than as 
a musical comedy. This would explain why there is not a single 
piece, of admirable acting to be seen on stage. While the cast do 
inc* i sing well, that is quite simply not enough. You can hear 
fine Pinafore performances on records. What is needed is the 
bravura gusto of large-^scale musical comedy performances that 
make the characters set out and shine in their roles. 

Joke's in Gilbert's lines 
Patricia Kern is only kindly as Buttercup; James McJjean is 
merely nice as dashing Ralph Rakestraw? Michael Burgess has no 
authority as the Captain; while Katherine Terrell's Josephine is 
pert rather than a melting hercine. 

Avo Kittask^s Dick Dead Eye is about as menacing as a 
pussy cat. 

Eric Donkin should have saved the sinking Pinafore with 
Sir Jost-ph Porter, the magnate turned ruler of -.he Queen's Navee, 
but instead he chose to send Miss Rosalind Crool along to fill 
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the part* Now, it fuay be tempting to camp up Sir Joseph, but it 
isn*t half as fanny as simply playing him straight. The joke is 
not in his idiosyncrasy but in Gilbert* s lines* 

I have to add that my appreciation of the show was marred 
by the fact that I could not see, ithout assuming i sort of 
running crouch position at the front of the suage. So'uething 
has happened to the Avon Theatre which makes the front row 
balcony no longer a desirable location* 
H* M*S * Pinafore 

Book by w*S* Gilbert* Music by Arthur Sullivan* Musical direction 
by Berthold Carriers* Directed by Leon Major* Choreography by 
Judith Marcuse* Set by Murray Laufer* Costumes by Astria Janson* 
Lighting by Michael C\ Whittield* Avon Theatre, Stratford Festival. 
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The Beacon Hexald 
WednesdaYf June 17, 1981 



Critic calls H*M*S* Pinafore 
a fun-filled production 
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By James Nelson 
Canadian Press 



A ioyously sunnv and fun-filled production of Gilbert and 
5>ullivan*s sooof of British officialdom and naval tradition, 
H*M*S* Pinafore, opened the Stratford Festival Monday at the 
l,000*set!t Avon Theatre* 

Eric Donkin, the seasoned comic character actor who recently 
toured his one man-one woman show, the VIonderfull World of Sarah 
Sinks, made Sir Joseph Forter, KCB, into a wonderful fop, whose 
official pronouncement that love levels all ranks proves a turning 
point in the ridiculous ploc* 

Michael Burgess was a stalwart and sec^ate Capt* Corcoran, 
commander of the Pinafore, and Patriw'ia Kern was the full-voiced 
Portsmouth bumboat woman. Little Buttercup* 

The principal love story parts werR sung by Katherine 
Terrell and Josephine and James McLean as Ra^'^h Rackstraw, the 
lowly seaman who aspires to marry his captain's daughter* 

Love mav not in fact level all ranks, but it all works out 
when Buttercup confesises she confused two youngsters — Corcoran 
and Rackstraw — many years before when she practiced baby 
farming* 

Director Leon Major stripped away hoary old staging tradi*- 
tions, grown primarily out of the D'Gyle Carte productions of 
Pinafore, and replaced them with new bits of foolery* Designer 
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Astrid Janson provided new blue, white and pink costumes bring- 
ing a fresh air to the old Victorian operetta. 

Janson 's work even extended into the orchestra pit, where 
tile players were costumed as British tars# and conductor 
Bertrhold Carrier decked out in officer's braid. 

It is the first time the Stratford Festival has mounted a 
Gilbert and Sullivan operetta since the early 1960s. 

While the Savoy operas have fallen out of fashion — mainly 
because of their "jritishness/ perhaps — thif? one is a bright 
revival. 

The chorus of sailors is robust # the chorus of Sir Joseph 
Porter's sisters, cousins and aunts "whom he numbers by the dozens*' 
light and frivo.,ous. Judii^^ Marcuse choreographed the show with 
what can pass wittily for sailor's hornpipes^ 
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New York Post 
Saturday, July 11, 1981 

Stratford Fest alive and well 
By Clive Barnes 

After all the alarms and excursions, the incredible thing is 
that Stratford's 29th Festival in Ontario actually opened. 

The Festival's Board of Directors, having messed around 
interminably and almost unforgivably, in providing a replacement 
for the outgoing artistic dirQCtor^ Robin Phillips, was entirely 
to blame. After such tergiversations that v;ould even make a 
Canadian Government blush, they eventually emerged with John 
Kirsch as artistic director and Muriel Sherrin as producer. The 
two have done a miraculous job getting the company together and 
putting a season on* 

In the second stanzas almost any season would have literally 
been a miracle. The fact is that the first three productions on 
the main festival*s stage were all more than creditable, and one, 
Brian Bedford's staging of Coriolanus, got Hirsch's first season 
off to a flying start. 

The company that Hirsch and Miss Sherrin have got together 
i£ strictly in the Stratford tradition, and it marks not only 
the return of Bedford, but also the long-delayed leappearance 
of one of Canada's .'^a]or actors / Len Coriou. 

Cariou appeared in the leading roles of The Taming of the 
Shrew and Coriolanus. 
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He has rarely been seen as a classical acror — although I 
first saw him in minor roles with the same Stratford company in 
1964, in Chichester^ England. In intervening years, Cariou had 
become a major actor, but his opportunities for classic roles have 
been somewhat limited. 

This time his return to Stratford has proved a triumphant 
reassertion of his classic talent. In his roles as Petruchio 
and Coriolanus he shows a range cf Shakespearean style that was 
simply handsome in its depth, Cariou is an actor; who continually 
tries to spre i his wings. His rambunctious Petruchio was a 
perfect complement for his heroically proud and arrogant Coriolanus, 
both showing the diversity, comic and heroic of Shakespeare's 
wild-rangin^ protagonists . 

In a sense, it seems to be a man*s world at Stratford this 
season. In the other first production, Moliere's The Misanthrope, 
It was Bedford and a wonderfully restrained Nicholas Pennell who 
took the principal honors. 

The general mettle of the acting has, however, been unexpectedly 
high in the special circumstances of the Company* s engagement and 
rehearsal time. Scott Hylands, in The Misanthrope and in 
Coriolanus^ provides a double performance of engaging variety, 

Hirsch himself has elected not to direct any of this 

seaso.i*s performances and simply to supervise the general 
festival perspective. His wisdom has been justified in his 

choice of direc ''ors. 
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Jean Gascon, a fomer artistic director at Stratford, has 
provided an elegantly traditional version of th3 Moliere, and 
Peter Dews offers a Shrew that makes no ccncess ,ons for Shakespeare's 
admittedly anti-feminist views. 

It is a positive and boisterous view of the play in which 
Sharry Flett ^lays a Katarina with splendid aploirJD* She is less 
successful in the more subtly graduated role of Colimene^in the 
Moliere . 

The Shrew and The Misa-tiw^htope are most, decently staged and for 
the most part finely acted, and both scrike a superior visual 
impression . 

There is no doubt that this company stil), frankly againi=it 
most serious probability, is maintaining its ri^nk of one o€ the 
three great English-speaking classic theaters, together with 
Britain's National Theater and its Royal Shakespeare Company, 
and Lt effortlessly demonstrated this m Bedford's sensational 
rendering of Coriolanus. 

Bedford, closely associated with the Strauford Festival, 
has only previously directed Titus Andronicus * Here he gives 
Shakespeare's tragic image of arrogant heroism with a flair that 
sets the seaj, together with Cariou's performance, on the first 
productions of this new festival nanagement. 
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THE CRITICS 
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HEADNOT£ 

Tiiere is oa record the experience of a Mr. S, Newman who- saw the same 
play kbO times and wrote a book about ;t: T wo Hundred and Fifty Times I Saw 
a Plc^ y* Bernard Shaw, noting the achievement, said the experience "would 
have driven nie mad; and I am not sure that the author came out of it without } 
a slight derangement,"^^ Although he regarded the ideal theatre as 

A factory of thought* a prompter of conscience* an elucidator 

of social consciousness, an armoury against despair and dullness. 

and a Tefnple of the Ascent of Man, 

Shaw also noted that; the drama critic's relationship \^dth the Taiple 

could be mundane. Nathan Cohen quoted Shaw as saying: 

To a professional critic theatre-going is the curse of Adam; 

the p]ay is the evil he is paid to endure in the swee^, of his brow; 

44 

the sooner it's over, the better. 

For his own part. Cohen allowed, with mordant mock-ingenuousness: 

I invariably go to a play in a spirit of optimism, I haye my 
periods of depression.* .but as a rule, when the lights dim and the 
curtain goes up I get a choking sensation in r^y throat and a sense 
cf quivering anticipation. Every playgoer will recognize the symptoms; 
they are typical of the incurable theatre-lover. To me. a play, no 
matter who puts it on, and no matter what it is about. . ^always has 
something to offer. The director snd the cast rnay do tJieir best to 
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discourage me. but I stay hopeful to the bitter end. In my profession. 

45 

idealism is both a sedative ard a salvation, 

A critical focus on the drcma may be as broad or as narrowly defined as 
the critic chooses to make it, Levitt, the structural critic, says that 
Ideallyt each scpne ^n a play is performing a specific function. 
It is for us to determine what that function is. and to decide if it 
is purposeful, inevitable, necessary, effective, irrelevant, or what, 
remembering that scenes are called Into existence to serve character, 
theme, plot or some combination of these, 

Levitt provides an example of this type of criticism later in his 
book, discussing the role of literary rhythm In drama: 

It is characteristic of Carson McCullers* superb literary skill 
that the structure reinforces the content. The recurrence and 
reversal pattern In Vab play corresponds to the :udden changes in 
life wh^ch affect the characters and givps The M e mber of the Weddifig 
its haunting rhythm and lyrical quality, 

Walter Kerr, the intuitlonistic critic, took a view, on the other 
hand, that advocated examining a play much fnore extensively, while also 
probing more ^eply for cs meaning. Advising would-be playwrights, he 
indicated what should be 1n a play, and, by inference^what a critic should 
look for a''j how: 

Try to see v.nat the audience sees and is inarticulate about. 
(Allow) iiiat the audience has an intjitive capacity for recognizing 
what is true^ Allow that this truth exists not in the dramatist's 
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m1nd alonet nor even in the audience's mind alonet but...ii/a third 
place outside both — in human behavior itself,,, The measure of any 
play will be talc^n by the number, and the depth, of the truths it does 
so of^er.^ 

George Jecn Nathan saw the task of drama criticism as a drama in 
itself: 

Dramatic criticism, at its best, Is the adventure of an 

intelligence among emotions. The chief end of drama Is the 

enkindling of emotions; the chief and of dramatic criticism is 

to rush into the burning building and rescue the nteiaphysical 

weaklings who are wont to be overcame by the firc^. faint whiffs 
49 

of siHuke, 

By a contrast, Nathan Cohen expressed a more practical apprci*ch to 
the critic's function: ^ 
^t seems to me that a critic must uni''e three qualities in his 
work: a love and understanding of h'^s medium; an ability to probe 
for the play's underlying value — (what does the play have to say? 
How is it said?} — and, finally, a desire to see a play performed 
as well as possible, never settling for less. If it falls short 
of the standard he has set up, then he must point out this f^ct 
and indicate concretely how, in his opinion for it is always hu 
opinion — the production could have been improved. 
The foregoing observations on the cntic*s role were written and 
uttered over the Ust 60 years, Cohen's at a tif.ie when tl,ea'*^^" in Canada 
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had nott or was about tOt or had justt as used regularly to be observed 
at the tiTO> "come of age»" and so his comments have* in addition to a 
shade of the acerbity for which he was famouSt an avuncular tinge to them 
of responsibflity for nurturing culture. This is one of the themes 
discussed) and disagreed upon> by Mr Con1ogue> Ms. Mallet and Mr. Ne1son> 
whose fncerviews with the author are reported on the following pages. 
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MacF: Vo you betceve that a daAIy nm^papeK theatre. c^iXic p\ovidt6 a 
iCAv^cce to nzadcA^? li io, coaCd you dc4CAibc the ^oiviac? 



CONLOGUE: Well, I thinP that service in the minds of my editors essentially 
is a kind of consimier report. I don't think the editor sees niy 
task as any different from that of Ellen Roseman^for example, Sha 
advises the public which kind of diapers to buy and I advise the 
public which kind of theatre to buy. To me^that's not a very 
satisfying job description. I like to believe that at least a 
portion of the readership is challenged b> what I have to say 
about the theatre, I even like to ^hink that if I pan a show 
there are a certain niEtfcer of people v*io will deliberately go and 
see it. 

MacF: Because thty havt come to ^cognizz you £U a yandsficLktyiik^tkvi 
ofi not thzy as^e mXh you. 

CONLOGUE: Exactly. And I also like to think, particularly in relationship 

to my particular audience in this city at this particular 

historical moment, that I fulfill an educative function, because 

1 know that Torontorlans by and large have not seen theatre. And 

* 

so I think of r^yself as creating an audience for something that I 
believe in. Now that's part of my Idea of what the job is. It 
may be no part of my newcpaoer's idea. 
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Vo you tfiuik that thi^joXxt zfuXici^m tnjoyi a high ^ad^AJi^kip In 



CONLOGUE: Tve been told that we've conducted some survey in this matter, 
although I don't think it was very extensive or scientific* and 
that our section was found to be highest in readership immediately 
after the Report on Business which, of course* ^s my particular 



sports section, which again is no surprise, Mhat was a surprise 
was that we apparently run rather close to the sports section, 



and that certainly wouldn't have been the case five or ten years 
ago. I thinf' it's an increasing readership because of the changing 
nature of Toronto* the way that the city thinks about itself. There 
are more people with the leisure and the inclination to want to 
pursue so called "cultural activities/' Partly it's a peer group 
thing. In some circles it has become the thing to dot to knew 
what's going on at the theatre and that's a very healthy development, 
I would like to know more exactly what kind of readership we have. 
I would like to know within my department how I am read versus how 
the rock music writer or the film critic is read* and about that I 
have relatively little notion. Me don't get much direct reaction 
from readers* very few letters to the editor. Certain issues 
provoke the public: the Stratford Festival* last year* for 
example* provoked a torrent of betters, but by and large I don't 
get that feedback and I miss it because I would like to know what 
people think of what I am writing, I am able to be influenced; 
I am not a Napoleonic critict but one almost has no choice. 



newspaper' s taiAOrt d'etre and no surprise, and then after' the 
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MacF: How dot6 youA approach to XkexiOiz cAJjUci6m uxUiUn youA 



CONLOGUE: Weill the Globe and Hall considers Itself to be a writer's newspaper > 
Which means that we don't Impose a style on individual writers in 
the nianner that many newspapers do. The ratiohale being that = 
where somebody might buy another newspaper because they know what 
to expectt they would buy us because there would be certain 
writers whose styles they would follow and they would expect those 
writers to be different from other writers on the paper. So^to that 
extent, I'm allowed to function In a relatively untrammeled fashion. 
My newspapert for examplet there is no doubtt Is a conservative- 
oriented newspaper, but I personally am rather left-wing In my 
thinking. As a theatre critic, I would consider it highly unethical 
to Impose iny political viewpoint on the material I cover* but 
there is no doubt on a certain other level that I would have 
sympathy for certain kinds of pl^ys which the people in the head 
office of the newspaper wouldn't. And I have never experienced 
any harassment or difficulty on this matter* 

MacF: Voz4 yovJi c/iU^<uil/iyiteXtzatual ^tytz coniofun to on<i oa anotkvi 
oJvthodox catzgoKy o^ cAJjUcU^m: itOoXoloQicat^ ionmUMtic^ 
, pityckotoqiait^ etc. ? Ok do you ^AJtd thvC eJtmaiU oi ittvvuxt 
chJXLcjil appfiJOdchz^ cJiz pfuLsmt in yovJi mnki 



CONLOGUE; Well, I think of necessity there have to be several elements present 
In rny work because, to begin with, as a theatre critic* I very often 
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have to review plays of a genre, for example, that I don't 
particularly enjoy. But I cton't think its sufficient for me 
to' simply pan every play which is, for example, a musical or a 
dinner-theatre review. I have, paradoxically^ to go outside of 
nvseif on occasion to review these productions strictly from the 
standpoint of the proficiency of the performers, the technique, 
the pdce of the direction and so on, and say; yes this is a good 
production, and not mention 1t*s a production I can't possibly 
enjoy — just because of what it is. One of the most perceptive 
things Tve ever read was that the difference between an artist 
. and a critic was that a critic can't afford to be as narrow-minded 
as an artist. So there is that element of self abnegation that's 
involved in it. Given that ~ what I think of as a demand fcr 
flexibility in the terms of the kind of material I am talking 
about I think it would be very inappropriate for me then to 
superimpose on that a strict critical canon, i.e,, formalistic 
or sociological; I would never, for example, see my job as a 
^ podium, or, more to the point, a kind of industrial process, 
wherein I will take ail the amazing variety of^ theatre which I 
see, and process It through a social-relevance machine, or a 
formal ^structure machine, or.,, you know, that would be cheating 
readership and God, would make my Job dull after awhile! 

MacF: U thvit a coweittion conceAAOig thz jwtc oi thz imo^papvi oAitLt 
that l& tOiUtty ob^eAvcd by boXh cxitic ctn^ KmdVi^ foA ^tancz, 
-i^ -fie cxitic 6uppo<tZd be givAJis aatiat guXdanct to thz 
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thzatAA^oal ptopJU, and the nmspaptfiU ^odeA^ ob6Viving tkz pKotut^^ 
ovvi kU/heA ^hoaldvi? U the, cJutic ^uppo^td to 6e iht ojudUnct'^ 
advocate iit ^zttUng ejitznXaimzi/vU oi a ceAtaJjt ^tandoAdt fUhat do 
you ^ee (XS thz convzntiOMJt, oft mtf^Oiiaxtf A^Z^vt^0MhiP mong 
cxitiCf audUnctf tk^at/it and AtadeA? How doe^ 4X nztottt to thz 
mality oi daUy nompapvi cAitMU^m? 

CONLOGUE; Now that's a fascinating question and it's very much to thejaiirK, 
I think that the people who hired me think of me as a joumalfst 
who happens to write about the theatre.^ I think of n^e1f as a 
theatre person who happens to work for a newspaper. This is one 
of the deep secrets of n^y attitude toward Job. That does apply to 
your question in the sense that, as a theatre Derson, I want to bo 
speaking to the theatre conmunity as we11 as to readership. 
I think I try to speak to both. I speak to readers in the sense 
that I look for a hook in 1ead> the way any writer would: I 
want people to read this review v4io don't go to the theatre. I 
want them to not be able to resist prose. I invariably provide 
some kind of idea of the plot o*' the play, even though snobbish 
critics have said to me that you can always tell a beginning 
theatre critic because he suninarizes the ploti of Shakespeare. I 
consider that insufferable. I'm speaking every day to a potential 
audience of 300>000 people. I^m sure that most of them don't 
know or remember the plot of All's Well That Ends Well and I 
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t resent that kind of elitism, I think it is idiproper at any time» 

and 1t*s certainly improper in a city which has only about a 15 or 
20-year tradition of live theatre. So I'm trying to speak iwt only 
to nv readership* but tc an untutored readership who» I think» are 
intelligent enough that, if this is placed in front of them,will 
become Interested in it. At the same tim* if, in a given production, 
there is a particularly knotty formal problem in terms of acting 
or presenting material in hand» I try to say things that would be 
of use to the theatre people who are performing it. If I have to 
write a negative review of a play which Is very difficult to perfom;, 
I want those people to know that I admire the effort that they've 
made* and that perhaps if this project were to be atten^ted again* 
then here is a way that one might try to approach it. When I*m 
writing that way, I think I'm probably writing fairly opaquely from 
the standpoint of the general readership. So I try to restrict 
that kind of writings I don't put a quaritity on it» but I would 
say that if I was occupying more than a third of any given review 
with that kind of coimentaryfi would be doing a disservice to 
readership. So you see,t'm walking a kind of tightrope thi:re, I 
don't invariably think that I am writing for tny readership or for 
the theatre comnunity. It's a shifting thing and I tend to be 
aware of when I am changing rny address* 

MacF: How do you appnoack a production? What aJit you tootujtg ioKt Hew 
did you ojuuvt thz^t cAiteAia? 
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CONLOGUE: That's a very tough question. Well one thing I don't do, I don't 
ever look dt the title of the play and thi;ik, **My God, why are they 
putting on that turkey?" Because Tve been surprised often enough 
by a director that had a passion for a particular play that I never 
thought should have been staged and did a brilliant job of it. 
So, chastened by now, I try never to prejudge. For example, a 
favorite topic among critics right now is: **What the hell is John 
Hirsch up to at Stratford?" Look at this season he is going to be 
doing this sunner. Mhat I have to say to my colleagues over and 
over again Is: I don't know anything about this season until I 
see it. You have to give the artist credit for a certain amount 
of ingenuity. However, that aside, there are certain kinds of 
theatre, dinner- theatre, for example, which I know are going to 
be a particularly predictable kind of theatre, and in going to 
those shows I have to prepare inyself, basically I guess, by not 
having expectations too high. I don't expect to be challenged 
or provoked or surprised by what I see. Mhen Tm going to a very 
experimental or off-the-wall kind of production, I often have to 
prepare ntyself by telling the editor that I won't write until 
the following day because U may be that what Tm seeing is too 
misbegotten to be worth reveAling. Tm sure that's comint; to 
the crux of your question about how I prepare myself. I don't 
think that I prepare inyself in the nay Stanislavsky asked an 
actor to prepare himself. I don't sort of sit and meditate for 
fifteen minutes befori I go in there. I certainly prepare nyself 
by not drinking more than one glass of wine. Bibulousness is a 
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problem among critics. Tve had playwrights tell me that they 
really didn't know how the critics were viewing their play until 
they had four glasses of wine and they went and saw it themselves 
and said, "My God, you do fall asleep in the second actl** (Mtiidx 
reflects the opinion that the theatre cofimurrity may have of 
critics by and large/. No, I tend to simply go. Very often ^ 
schedule is too hectic to allow me to prepare n^self. I often 
find tnyself, for example, racing directly from an interview to 
the theatre with nothing but cab time between. I'm often sitting 
in the theatre having been doing something completely different 
ten to fifteen minutes before. And that probably is not ideal. 



KacF: That*^ probably vz^y hoAjd on yoa. 

CONLOGOE: It is very hard on me. If Tve had a very emotionally exhausting 
encounter with anybody, whether on a personal or professional level, 
I find that coming into my mind as Tm sitting looking at the play. 
That's only human. One would like, ideallyt to work In a more 
leisurely context, but that is the province of the weekly or the 
academic theatre critic, not of the daily theatre critic. 

NacF: Hm do yoa tuAn o^i thz day and tuM on the. piay? 



CONLOGUE: Well, when I gc ijito the theatre, if there has been anything 
distracting me from what I*m seeing, I s<Hnetimes have to perform 
a certain conscious exercise on tnyself — which is» sayt to look 
at a particular performer on the stage arid Just settle n^yself and 
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take a deep breat>t and say; okdy, I'm anybody else 1n this theatre 
right now. Whst does that person look like to me? And that, on 
some occai-ions. has to be done as a conscious effort of will. It's 
an effort to shove abide the detritus of the day - vrt»tever may have 
happened lnmediately before. 

I 

MacF: Vou itofU utUh whatzveA knoiDtidgt and e,xpvUe,nct you've, acqwUtd 

4n youA tcje. . -aid on top o^ iiuU tkvit'^ ^^shat happened to you that 
day, thzJit ^om kind oi auXomvUc tyttcm wuting ioK you that 
'Ulom thz knoiiatedgz and expe^ence to antngz tknotish the. dcUZy . 
itot^am? 

CONLOGUE; The matter of the interior resources which are brought to bear — 
they are there. I see 250 plays a year. This immediately puts 
me in a different mind frame than anybody else in the theatre. 
Nobod/ else :ees 250 play« a year, I see them in a variety of 
places, I get to New York every few months. I get to London once 
a year, I travel all around this country*- I dip into the American 
regional5 from time to time, I even manaoed to get to BerlL. last 
spring. When you have that kind of backgrouncf, it brings a whole 
set of resources to bear. What may seem terribly novel to the 
spectator in the audience. vou may know very well to be something, 
which Is part of the currency of contemporary theatre elsewhere, 
and you know that the director has borrowed it. So that is going 
to affect the way you are going to evaluate it. The othar person 
in the audience will say. "God, isn't that vSojiderful,'* 



MacF: CotoK&d Ughtingi 

* « 

I 

CONLOGUE: Yes, colored lighting* People dancing through their curtain calll 
But you've seen six productions In the previous year where people 
dance through their curtain call* 

MacF: That b^Ungs up an intz^eMing point* Th^At*^ a tint bztm^n bting 
Jadtd and bting txpvuznctd I wwuid Xhink. yoa*vt gat to mtck 
you aren't ^aying^ **0h ^o^i God* 6 6ake^ anothvi Utphant* I've ^een 
an ettphmt.** 

CONLOGUE: Ves, exactly. For which reason I thinic nobody should be a theatre 
critic all their life* 

MacF; what do you do «tc£A oji old thtaVit cA^tUc thzn? 

CONLOGUE: Well one hopes never to become that old in the 4ob* t would think It 
a failure in :iyself If I was still doing this job ten years from 
now, because I feel I would be jaded at that point. It's a difficult 
question; it was just pointed out to me recently that I have only 
just begun to write worthwhile theatre critlcismt having been on the 
job for three years* And this was an honest evaluation which I think 
was probably right* I think it takes at least that long tor one to 
iffinerse oneself and to get a handle on what is going on* And it 
would seem a shame to throw away that hard won expertise by saying 
I've been doing this a long enough time for me to move along to 
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something else. I think the healthiest solution to the problem is 
that adopted by critics like Harold C1unnan,who was also a noted 
theatre director* He interspersed those two carears: he did one 
for a while and then the other* 

MacF: Waiter Kvui. 

CONLOGUE: Yes and Walter Kerr was also a director* from time to time* Kany 
of the better critics in fact have beefv theatre practitioners and 
used criticism as a way of stepping outside to get a perspective 
on their work themselves. I find that these are often the best* 
the most humanet the most insightful critics* I was an aspiring 
actor at one time and was told that I could have been trained to 
be a professional actor> but didn't do it* It's very much on iny 
mind now that I would like to work jn the theatre in some capacity 
for a while and then go back to being a critic. In d nascent 
theatre conmunity such as we have in Canada this is a difficult 
thing. Editors, for example* may not understand the necessity of 
this* ify editors are not the editors of T^g New York Times , who have 
been dealing for generations with this kind of problem. To my 
editors,all that matters is that I've oeen there long enough that 
they have an investment in my name. They assume it's recognizable 
to the readers. If I say that I want to go away for a couple of 
years and do something else they are very likely to say: **vfellr 
that just means that we have to train somebody else. Please don't 
botter coming back.'* 



MacF: I would have, thoaqtU that you had critic capable and mJLtuig 
to do ^omeXhing intti.e^ting , you'd ^ay, "Go ahaad, God ble^^ you.** 

CONLOGUE: Well, it does create problems and the thing is that, essentially, the 
editors would have to come to understand that the long-term value 
would exceed the inconvenience. But let's face it. most newspaper 
people don't go to the theatre. 



Macf: VeXfiX*^ the 6ame w raying to the acadmic, **ydu*d be a heJU o^ a 
lot beXttfi o££ you mnt back and milled in the nemAoom io^ a 
yeoA." axvi I wootd, no ({ue^tion oboat it* I can't imagine it 
doesn't equally mil the othvi ^y*^*take someone oat oi the 
n^^vapzA ortd pttt him in the theaVie. It cvUainly could enhance and 
fieifie^h fujft ami fu^ cAtd^bllAXtj . 

When you m/Xe a cjUxical pieceiiji^aX do you intend it to do? 
the piece ^uppo^ed to function at moAe than one levtl? tthaX 
puApo^eU) dou it ^e^ve? 



CONLOGUE: What one always wants is to imagine that ooe has written a deathless 
piece which will be reproduced in anthologies of theatre criticism 
Vor a long time. 6ut^occasionally,on those rare evenings when you 
come to a play which happens to fit In with matters that you have 
been thinking about yourselft and you find that you have a great 
deal to say> and that you are prepared to say it. and that it comes 
out rather elegantly you think: My God. despite the odds and 
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the limitations of tny situation (which Is that I have to write this 
thing in 60 minutes)* Tve managed to write a f1rst*rate piece of 
theatre criticism. Now given the limitations of the dally newspaper 
r^ime* that has to be an adventitious occurrence. You can't 
count on It. You can't be like a weekly or monthly reviewer who 
can choose which play to write about* for example (I have to write 
about all of them) who can choose to spend a certain amount of 
/ time prepping and doing background reading* (I can never do thatt 

not realistically: I might grab an hour in the public library 
In the afternoon and that's it,) So I can't count on writing what 
I would consider to be first-rate theatre critlclsmt and sometimes 
I think I would be much happier writing for a weekly ff there were 
such a thin9 In th.is country. There is exactly one job like that 
In this country- 

MacF; who6z U that? 

CONLOGUE: Maclean's. So I can't count on that third level I mean. Apart 

from addressing the readership and the theatre communlty^addressing 
posterity* that's pretty much beyond tny means, 

MacF: you nj^M cotttcJtzd daWf nempapt^ thtatAz (Mxticc^m, I'd 6(Uf 

thz tzvzt hightn. nouh li you go back tmjfV^y yzoM in Canada 
you*d ij^iuf only a ie^At pzoptz miting up to thz tzvzt you pzoptz oaz 
miting at now?* 
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C0NL06UE: Yes, in terms of expertise and also the fact that the newspaper is 
willing to pay somebody full time to do that, 

MacF; fiUo, am the, SJtotei, wrfie^e t/iey had a tot thtat^e. 6acfe thiin, the, 
-Cevei aotle^cXive, cAAjUcum that I Aeorf i^om daily neuttpapew 
the, -tune i4 by no meow ^hodUngty oettet tfuw wrfuit I am ^eadtng 
evwy day «oco ^ -ta/tge CaruuUan «ettiapapew, ^ 

C0NL06UE: In examining the common run of critics of thirty or forty years 
ago, you're probably right. Tm not particularly impressed when 
I read say Brooks Atkinson over the years, although he was a good 
critic and those stood as good criticism when they were written. 
No, I think that's probably true. Tm often intrigued though by 
the few really great critics such as George Bernard Shaw, 



MacF: Tfuit'i a qu^^tion I mnte,d to a^k wfeic^i o«e6 you odmiAe,, and 

thzn, 6e,cond poAX, thzKe. ojie, one, ok mofiz poAticjjiijxK individuaJU 
have, 4Jiitue.nae,d you in youA woKk. 



CDNLDGUE: Well, yes. The paradox is that the ones I admire and the ones that 
Influenced me are not necessarily the same, I admire George Bernard 
Shaw a great deal, but I think that to do that kind of criticism now 
would be destructive, because I think that the experience of the 
twentieth century has been that of canon of artistic creation shattered. 
You no longer say to a writer: "Wnte a realistic playt" or: "Write 
a three-act or a five-act play." That kind of criticism which is 
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unspeakably ludicrous after Beckett and Artaud and everybody else — 
who showed the silliness of those conventions. Those conventions 
are now options. You can use them as a writer* as a creator* if 
you want and you can use them to achieve certain effects. If you 
want to. achieve certain other equally desirable effects you 
don^t use those conventions. Somebody like Shaw would be very 
unhappy writing as a theatre critic now because, essentially, he 
was the theatre critic imperator,you know; pointing the way for 
the readership and the theatre coninunity toward sore. ideal , 
Ibsen on the hilltop; that's where we're going. In his time, 
that made perfect sense, because there was one formalized 
standard of theatre which had outlived its usefulness and there 
was every reason to replace it wHh a new standard of theatre. 
That was the experience of all of the art forms up until the 
twentieth century. But that no longer is the case, Peop4^in 
the arts* as in the fashion world, can choose a variety of styles 



insights; co provoke people to think about what they are seeing; 
but not to try to dictate conclusions which I think is what critics 
in the old days tended to do and what critics like Gina Mallet* 
for example* still tend do. But I think that that is under- 
estimating the current audience and mistaking their temper, because 
I don't think that an intelligent readership wants to be led by the 
ntf^e anymore however brilliant tht nose^leader may be. The 
critics that influenced me are people like Harold Clurman who 
wrote in a more contemporary set* and was a great humanist I think. 



now. So ^ critic's job now in this day and age is to lend 
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That's an interesting thing. I don't see people brining up these 
aspects of criticism. The personal temperament and intellectual 
orientation of the critic is very important. A critic I know, for 
Instance, Is extremely right-winged, in fact downright authoritarian 
(and to that critic) the object is to use the theatre comnunity as 
raw material In order to impose the critic's own will. 

4 

Macf : Con nm^papvi cAAjtitibm iX^zli bz cJiUicizzd? What wooM fee 
gtnzwt ihm6t oi youA cjuticat opinion o^ thzatnz oAiticMm 
pubtuhzd in thz Toronto StaA ? 

CONLOCUE: First of a11, in evaluating the criticism that appears In the 
newspaper... what I have to do Is separate that material from ^ 
knov^ledge of that critic. I have to overcome very strong feelings 
of personal dislike. I have seen most of the pr ductions that 
she has reviewed and I would have to say that, first of dll*she Is 
an cb1e critic. She Is very knowledgeable about the theatre. 
When she Is reviewing in an unbiased ^ashion, which Is to say, 
when she is reviewing a production in which there are no actors 
with whoni she Is conducting vendettas, in which she has not locked 
horns with le theatre that is presenting it, and so on and so forth, 
when she Is clear and away from those kinds of entanglements, she 
can write quite stunning criticism. That, unfortunately. Is less 
than a quarter of the time as far as I can tell. More often, I find 
It difficult when I read her reviews to recognize the production 
that I saw. She will dwell at greath length on matters that I find 
to be peripheral* For example, in reviewing a production last 
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spring, three-quarters of the review was spent rei'i€wing the 
program notes which were written by the director who is^ left-wing 
and v*o had written a E^tty left-^ing statement, and she sinply 
stopped at that and taUced for three-quarters of her review about 
these lijier notes and smned vp the production in the final ten 
cr twelve lines, **iich I think has nothing to do with theatre 
criticism at all. I haVe also noticed that there are sane theatres 
that can do no ri^t in her reviews: In the case of the Free 
Hieatre, I believe she panned sonething like twelve to fifteen 
productions in a jrow. I saw those productions and a nurber of them 
were very, very fine, it is also hard to believe that any theatre 
staffed by professionals produces that many bad productions in a 
row. So evei a person who wasn't prii^ to background information 
nd^t well deduce that seme kind of vendetta was being conducted. 
In terms of niGfc'spaper functioning. ..a notorious critic can be an 
asset to a newspt^)er. That raises in my mind ethical problems 
for the newsp^ser. At what point does the rasjwspaper balance.. . 
a particular staffer's carryings-on with its responsibility to the 
oocnnunity? 
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MacF; Poei youA pc^zK at the. box o^^-ice, oa youA pawi to a^^ect tht tcuw 
oi ptoplz In the, theatKt bothvi you? Hw do you cope, mth tkU? 

CONLOGUE: Td like to come to that in a moment, I just wanted to say one 

other thing about this» this business that we were just talking 

51 

about. I just read an article in the Financial Post > a Duffer's 
Guide to Theatre* I think it was. It's interesting how that writer* 
whom I don't know» summed up inyself and Gina Mallet, Gina Mallet 
« was nicknamed The Hammer* who was known as a ferocidVs critic, 

I was known as a Young and Concerned, Now that is very interesting. 
Those are two adjectives which I would want to keep a lot of 
distance between myself and... 



MacF: It'^ too bad, the.y aae pZAf^tctXty \t6ptCLZablt things to be., but ^ 
that context. • • * 

NLOGUE: Exactly. I can't help but think that the tougher aspects of my 

criticism (and in some respects Tm a very tough critic) would have 
been noticed by that writer had she not been comparing me to a* 
critic who is (extremely) tough. So I suffer by comparison. As In 
all things human^the negative is more fascinating than the positive. 
Everybody reads the Inferno and nobody reeds the Paradiso , This is 
an old conundrum. So the temptation, if one desires fame or celebrity, 
is to be notorious* and I have no doubt that this is the policy 
which Miss MalTet Is undertaking very deliberately* I don't think 
it's a critic's ta/< to be famous or notorious, I think a critic's 
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task is to render a servjce and to be a servant of the art* I 

realize H sounds very old-fashioned, but it's an old-fashioned 

quality which we could do with I think. I want to see theatre 

become a {major force) in this country and I think the only way 

to do that is to encourage a conmitted, intelligent, denianding 

audience. And/for that reason^I try to be a reasonably intelligent 

and discerning critic, I know that that*s going to lose me brownie 

points in terms of public perception because it's al^-^ays mxe difficult to 

categorize soniebo((y like that than somebody who is simpl> writing 

raves or pans which again is one way I would describe the 

theatre reviews I have seen in the Star in the last ^ovr or five 

years. 

Most productions in fact deserve mixed reviews. You are dearin; 
with professional people, Thev are not going to be producing 
amateur-TOurs. Very few productions in fact deserve to be t^^anned. 
A pan in/nty mind is a totally negative review of a production which 
had na merits. Well^alir^st any production has at least some merits 
and I think It's the critic's job to take note of them, however 
revolted he may have been by the overall project. That'* only 
showing a certain amount of respect to the professionalism of the 
people involved. - -Any critic who almost never wntes a mixed review 
is a critic who is trying not to confuse his readership. He is 
essentially trying to establish in his readership a very strrng 
Image of himself, as somebody who is either up there or \ \y down 
there, and you have no doubt where he is. It's a strong inage 
which the critic is trying to present. And he is presenting it 
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at the cost of the truth* And that to me Is the theatrical equivalent 
of.**the unforgivable crime — to put yourself ahead of the art form 
to which you are ^supposedly in service* Unforgivable, It*s also 
dishonest* You're misleading your readership and you kmw that 
you're I|i1s1ead1ng them* So there Is that problem* Now we can nnve 
on* 

MacF: A lot oi thU iqut^tionnciOuL) you've covered, I iind {vohat you've, 
jiUt ^cud) vvitj AjitViZJ^tinq because ti(viKz (vn i^irrUJbxKitiz^ to othtK 
kuuu oi jouAnatUm lA^hin cAAZicUm, and one ojj the QK^at pAobim^ 
in any fund o^ n^mpapZA joaMntUm the tmptatian to -iee things 
u tith^A totatty good ok totally bod*,, you've de^c^tbed ve^i/ wteXf 
what I've oAfeed ^OK next — yowi philosophy ojj jouAnatUm and youA 
poAXidaloLA zZhic^ oi CAltcci^m uu^thin that philosophy, 1-4 the^^ 
anytluiiQ you^d add to tkaXt 

CONIOGUE, I think that a cMtic h^s a duty to everybody for whom he is writing 
not to obtrude his own personal prejudices on his reviews* and this 
is the matter we touched on briefly earlier* but I think I would 
like to expand that because It is a problem.. Among personal 
prejudices I would Include what I think of as the osmotic process 
of absorbing currently popular public prejudices* The York Times 
reviewer, Frank Rich* may have nothing In particular against Canadians 
personally, but I believe in his review of several Canadian productions 
in New York he has reflected the current American disenchantment with 
Canada, Again* I think a good critic Is self-scrutinizing enough 



not to allow that to happen* I realize that's setting a very 
high standard — but what other kind of a standard do you want to 
set for yourself? There's, besides that, the more difficult 
problem of personal iirejudices of which one may or^y not be 
aware. This can range all the way froni the predictable prajudicei 
anti-^semltism for examplei not 144mig black people » well what. 
In that case, do you 60 with a play concerning the Holocaust? 
What do you do with a play In which the leading actor Is Jewish? 
What do you do when you have to go to a Black Theatre Canada 
production? What you have to do is what Ibsen said was the task 
of the writer, which is to sit in judgment on himself, I think 
it was a very perceptive remark. And a critic is a writer, I 
think the critic has to try very hard to be honest with himself 
and to listen to what other people may say about him in respect 
of his own prejudices, I think a11 of us to some extent are aware 
of what our prejudices are, however much we may try to soften or 
mollify it, I don't think that a critic should indulge in 
softening or mollifying. The only question should be, first of all 
given I am aware that I have a problem on this issue or about this 
etimic group; Second, can I or can I not overcome that when I 
review this play? Third, if I can't, I send somebody else to 
review it. None of that has to be public. You know it can simply 
be , if there is ^arything uncomfortable with it, tactically all you 
have to do is go to the editor and say: 'Tm not feeling well 
tonight, you'll have to send someone else." You don't have to wear 
your heart on your slei^ve, but I think it*s very important that 
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f feminist plans''* 
is, I th1nk,^^1^ 



you wear your heart on your heart in this kind of *natter* 
There are thornier prejudicial problemst for examplet gender problems, 
which are very much an ^ssue right now* Half of what you see in the 
theatre Is an examination of sex-role confusion* If you happen to 
be personally confused about your sex role — what kind of man am I? 
Am I macho? Am I this, ^rt I that? Am I dealing with this? Am I 
angry about feminism? or for a female critic all the converse 
C(uestions***If your own personal development in those things is 
confused, tMn you have to somehow put that face*to*face with 
the Issue of the kind of plays you are trying to co^er* In this 
case it is less clear cut* You can*t say: ^*Well, I don't know 
how I feel about feminism, so I won't review any 
I don't think that's the answer, but the answer 
this case, to obtrude yourself on the review so that your reader 
is alerted* You sayt "This play examined the problem with whKh I 
have difficulty*" I think that it*s quite important to do that* It 
comes under the general rubric of prejudice* Somehow involve your 
reader 1n thatt and saj' there is a problem here* . I think certain 
kinds of prejudices are more legitimate than others* 
I mean, to get back to it, if you Just don't like homosexuals, 
then for heaven*s sakes* it*s not enough to write a mollifying review, 
you Just shouldn't be reviewing homosexual 'Plays* 

MacF; Untu6 you mnt to tcoM. Su/ieiy j^omt bJjxsu cutz cmtnabtz to tducatipn* 

CONLOGUE: Of course in the theatre, with a bias like that, you've really got 
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to deal with it or your're not going to be reviewing half the plays 
that ai*e presented. But there Is that as an overwhelming problem. 
Me are all human beings. Each of us carries a certain anount of 
baggage In terms of prejud1ce,^b1as — however we might l^ke to 
describe It. and somehow that has to be Integrated. 
Political biaSi to return to that one one of the first plays 
I reviewed as a critic was a production of a Trevor Griffiths play 
called Occupations . I believe. Trevor Griffiths Is a communists 
and the play was set in Italy in the 1920s with an envoy of the 
new Bolshevik regime In Russia addressing himself to an Italian 
cownunlst on tactics and Issues of (the left). I'm an NOP voter, 
and In this country and in this context, that means that I'm very 
sensitized on these Issues because I represent a minority political 
viewpoint. I'm not extremely left-wing. I think by Europt^n 
standards I'd be considered pretty wishy-washy. However, I'm 
going to see a play by a playwright, Trevor Griffiths, with vAiose 
Dolitical viewpoints I'm basicalJy in perspective although he . 
being working-class British is much more extreme about it than I'm 
ever Kable to be. But I go wanting to explain this writer to my 
readers, most of whom I imagine are not in sympathy with him, and 
I don't want him dismissed, because he is a good writer. So I am 
prejudiced In favor of this writer before I even see tlds production^ 
Now the production was dreadful And I panned it. I got a letter 
from the artistic director a couple of days later saying: "you must 
be one right-wing son of a bitch.** And I was so proud of that letter 
Tve kept It ever since. And I thought, "God, I'm going to be a 
good theatre critic!" 
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NacF: wiUd you ducAibz yoivi b^tlti^^ yoivi pfUto6ophy jouMOtUm? 

Vo you ^oMcube to a paAtLoidxvi ^JtkLc^ oi cAAJticum tuctfun youK 
pkito^ophyf 

CONLOGUE: Yes that big question. The world view or orientation of the critic. 
It*s a difficult one. I think that in the last generation all of 
us have becoro relatively relativlstic . starting to sound 
like Mackenzie King. But I think that in society at large, 
especially, to rehash part of history since the world wars, there 
has been a breakdown In formal structures of belief. People who 
espouse fairly rigid world outlooks which comtlne political and 
religious viewpoints tend to set off alann bells in nost of us 
now because of our experiences. In this century, with the logical 
extreme of that kind of behavior. In the Globe and Mall right now 
for example there's a South American organization running advertise- 
ments — The Coalition For pimily and Christianity or something 
I don't know if you've :een these. Essentially, they are running 
large expensive ads decrying the government of France because it's 
socialist — In the Globe and Mail in Toronto! Now you take one 
look at that and you say: "Family* Christianity — tny assl This Is 
a pack of So'jtf) American fascists and they've got a lot of money 
to spend and they don't realize that North Americans aren't that 
stupid." And likewise, not to be partisan about it* when t^e 
dictator of North Korea takes out fuU-fige advertisements in 
the Globe and Mal^ they are much more poorly written, but the 
reaction is iden »cal: "They're trying to take us for Idiots." 
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So I think all of us tended to become somewhat distant from simple, 
declarative kinds of statements. This Is good for the arts because 
good artists have always been aware of the ainbigu11;y of life, and 
to some extent even of the hopelessness of finding final solutions, 
and the measure of a writer Is with what degree of compassion and 
depth can he come to terms with the essential ambiguity of life? 
I mean* I think you could call Chaucer an existentialist If you 
wanted to. It's a trendty word. But good writers have always been 
existentialists in that they start from ground zero, and they open 
their eyes and look* and they see it all. 
So when you get back to the question of the critic, some critics 
I suppose are more definite about their beliefs than others, Tm 
honestly not sure whether this is a good or a bad thing, I think if 
one is sure of one's bellefsjt enables one to make more definite 
and we11*constructed statements. It gives you a structure of 
reaction to a work of art. It may be a narrow structure, but at 
least it*s there. The problem of being too existentialist as a 
critic is that your reviews can look rather formless after a while. 
At what point do you draw the line? In the theatre today you can 
see some awfully kinky statements being made. Can you, or do you, 
draw a line somewhere and say: "This Is decadent. Don't go. It 
stinks. This Is a depressing view of human nature. This is a 
worthless view of human nature," Do you ever cone to that point? 
Well, I have been dragged to that point by a few productions despite 
(Hy best efforts • 
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MacF: U ma6^ havt been exX^cme. 



C0NL06UE: It had to be very extreme but it happens every so often and, again, 
less extreme presentations I kind of take in ny stride, I'm 
reminded,., I had a letter from an 80 year-o1d English lady in 
Rexdale the other day. It said she was never going to read me 
again because I had used the word ''pe^is*' in one of my reviews. 
Somebody reminded me that, yes, there are a good number of people 
out there y/Aio think that. And I am so far away from that viewpoint 
that I didn't even remember that I'd used the word "penis'* in that 
review, So^you find yourself as a critic Just being one mote in 
the flux, and that again comes back to the question of leadership, 
I mean you can't In a11 honesty, inte11ectua1ize, you can't set 
yourself up as a dictator of values unless they're production 
values. Those are the only kind of values I think that the critic 
ought to be talking about. No but that's too narrow. 



MacF: A6 a cnUXiCf imitS6 you twe a totaZ ^onmtUtf you do obvJ^a^ty 
btg<n uUXh a itiAjJng ^en^e oi the vaJUit of^ indivAjdmJU, bat then 
th^Az -u the ^acX that not tvtfiybody ^ee^ thU tht ^amt WLy. 
People have ctc^jiJ-icuZt ^ooial app^oacfte^. 



C0NL06UE: The European tradition of criticism: the left-wing European theatre 
critic, the right-wing European theatre critic, is, I think, very, 
very distant from our experience here, and I don't discredit it 
because I don't understand the societies well enough, I suppose 
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that if the critics are declared advocates of certain vie*^oints, 
then the public can read both or either or none... 



MacF; a mjofi otittc, hoiv do you 4ee youA KiUpoM^ibAJLCUu * [a] to 

i 

^ovji paptK (6) to -Ua fitadoM (c) to a pHjoductton* 6 mamgmznt 
and invZ6to^ (d) to tkt pfiolt^M^onal p^oi^ua^/iXd, actou and 
otkeA cKzativt p2Mom^ cottucc/ted w^h that pfiodactlon? 

*. 

CONLOGUE: Td say I have less responsibility to my newspaper and to the 
show's investors than I do to the readership and the people on 
ctage, Tm not sure what responsibility to iny newspaper means, 

MacF: Some people might 6aif: '•I have a fi^^pon^^UUtUy to 6eZt nempapeA^,** 
loK Jjutanct, 

CONLOGUE; I don't direct .nyself to doing that, I do my job as well as I can 
and if somebody comes to me and saysi "Vlelli nice try but you're 
not selling newspapers. This is your dismissal noticei*' well, then 
that is fine. It's not on my mind. I think Tm working for one 
of the few newspapers in the country actually which is in the 
position to afford a luxury like a critic who writes for himself 
rather than selling newspapers. 



MacF: At least a papvi that mdeutancU it can a^^ofid the luxury. I 
don*t think tkexe afie any o^ them that pooK. Wext, the question 
oi ukethoA yovji pomA at the boK o^^ice conceAns you. And ^ecowd, 



doe^ <X initutnct vohat you mittl 



C0NL06UE: First of allt I'm not sure how much power I have at the box office. 

Outside of New York and London* which are the acknowledged theatre 
centres of the Western world, I think it*s a very moot point how 
much power a print critic has. When I talk to iny compatriots from 
Detroit or Chicago* they don't think they have the power to open or close 
shows and neither do K At most, I have the power perhaps to sell 
or not selK let ^ j "*:t grab a figure* say 100 tickets a night. 
Well, obviously, in a 1,000-seat theatre, u»ui'- '^'^t going to bring 
anybocty to their knees. In a 200-seat theatre it may. 



MacF: Tofee one oi tht tmtlzA Tofi^nto txpvUmZJntcJi theot^ei. 1^ yoti ^ay 
tfte ptay -U godaii^iat, -u that not going to aiie,ct wrfietfteA <t ^tay6 



CONLOGUE: No» on that level there is» let's say there's a probability. I 
can*t be sure though because the theatre people themselves tell 
me.. .for example* there was a production at Passe Muraille a few 
months ago called Cold Comfort* a very fine show. I wrote a 
rave of it. I believe it was well reviewed in the Star too. Didn't 
sell. Just didn't sell. And the converse can also happen. Shows 
have been panned and gone on to become megahits. The reading 
public is not as slavishly addicted to theatre critics here as it 
is» for example* in New York City. And even there you have an 
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aberration because three-quarters of the print power in New 
York City is in one newspaper and that's been proven by surve>s 
and studies. The other media there have a minimal effect on 
the theatre. So that really is an aberrant kind of situation* 
Here I think that the public that goes to see the theatre is 
still small enctigh that it's composed mostly of people who by 
nature are curious and willing to take a chance. That kind of 
person is going to be less influenced by reviews* When we have a 
mass theatre-going audience in this city the way we have a mass 
film-going audience* that is when you have people who Just 
casually go to the theatre* (who) flip open the newspaper and 
read a review to decide whether or not they are going to go to 
it -* then you will see the critics havinci some palpable doutt 
but that 5 a long way off, 

MacF: Wfiw that happtru^, and M you havzn*t gone, on Co ^omzthing tUt, 
hatjo uUlt you cope MXh tht ^act that wluit you mitt could dz^tAOtj 
6omtbody*6 a/itl6tic cAtcuUon? 

CONLOGUE: I'm never worried about investors because I figure they can afford 
it. On the other hard, I am aware that the average Equity actor 
makes less than $5,000 a year. That's why they all work in 
restaurants, Tm also aware that a lot of them are married and 
have kids, and if that show closes two weeks early becau^ie of 
0(y review, then that's two weeks' salary that that guy doesn't 
have to support his family, I can't help being affected by that. 
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but I don't think I should be, I think the theatre Is a very 
brutal business, and people who enter into U know that it's a 
brutal business. There's that quote from Ben Johnson; "The drama's 
laws the drama's patrons give but we that live to please must please 
to live/ That's a tough job^ description. Not many people have to, 
essentially, face the fact that, regardless of their professional 
qualifications, whfther they work or not depends on whether they 
are liked. Doctors don't worry ab^ that, lawyers don't worry 
about that* So as a critic, and here I think that iny duty'-* this 
Is the bottom Une I guess ultimately my duty to the public 
supersedes that to the theatre community, I simply have to say: 
'*No^ It's no good. Don't go/' And not think about those actors. 
That's a professional obligation. 



MacF; Vo yoa think you/t K^^pon^JUbiJUtU^ oa a caaXLc Jjicludz oicotMt^ing 
tht gAOviith and v^ltUy pKoiU6ional thtatAt in Canada and 
Toronto? U that one oi youA A.c^pon^ib>iZitu6? 

C0N10(UJE: Oh I believe it is. You could say from a narrow viewpoint of 
self-interest. Of course. Creating work for rr(yself. More 
broaaly, yes. I believe that culture is essential to the life 
of the nation, not peripiicrcilr and I live in a nation in \rtiich 
it Is broadly thought to be peripheral* 't*s a consequence of 
the youth of the nation and the hiatus in cultural life whi& 
Ts created by the colonial experience, and simply had people 
leaving their traditions behind and finding themselves In a 
situation where for several generations they were occupied 
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with survival. 

^V grandfather lived In a remote part of the country on a farm 
where he nearly starved to death. He would have a great deal of 
difficulty understanding iny mental outlook. So given that we've 
only recently*^ I think, come Into a situation In Canada where we 
can begin to address the question of cultural identity ~ I think 
that It's the bounden duty of cultural workers, of whom I'm one, 
to open up as much territory as possible. 

I don't hesitate to berate Toronto and Toronto theatre-goers, by 
and larger because I think that given its size and wealth, the 
city ought to be heard much more loudly In the cultural councils 
of the world. And It Isn't because It Is still basically a city 
which Is rather shabbily preoccupied with building bank towers. 
... It's a city which can afford to be preoccupied with better 
things, I think, at this point. It makes me angry when I see 
this city being left behind by other cities In Canada which are 
a fraction of its size, but are producing much more interesting 
theatre. So yes, I see it as job at that point to sit down 
an' say: "Smarten up." Now somebody else could say right back 
to me: "Well, screw you. I don't feel like going to the theatre- 
Who needs that?" And everybody else admittedly can (so) choose. 
But I believe that that's to choose medlocrityt and I certainly 
am not going to hesitate to say so. The hortatory functionl 

MacF: Ate alt caajUc^ iaiZtd iixtiviz oa AOAting plcxymxgkU ofi pViiomvu? 
Oa doz4 cAAJticUm 4Ji popaloA neMpaiPeJU have. cAmtLvz vatidity 
0^ 4jU otm? 
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CONLOGUE: Well first of allt as you know from what wd were iaying earlier* 

not all critics are failed perfonners *- some of them are successful. 
You know Harold Clurman Is one of the greatest American directors 
and one of the greatest American theatre critics. Even Kenneth 
Tynan managed to write part of 0 Calcutta though not sure 
he ever did anything else In that line. I think it's true 
that many critics toyed with the idea of a creative career In 
the theatre at one point and backed out. They may have tried 
and failed. More likely* as in my case* they simply never tried 
because the risks attendant on a theatre career are so great, 
1 think that you have to be thirsty for it. You have to be a 
personality which desires an impact, couldn't Imagine ^oing 
anything else, before you would be able to overlook the 
liabilities of the profession, So^in that sense, you will firtd 
many critics who simply backed down. Now the corollary of 
that question was, ^ . 

MacF: PoW CAAJUoJum havz cAzativz vatidity oj its cm? 

CONLOGUE: Boy> that's a thorny question. Again I don't think that most 
of the criticism that I do has a creative validity of its own 
because It's too hastily done> I'm not writing to nv full 
potential as a writer. Criticism In a sort of secure, 
thoughtful frameworkt I thlnki can have creative value of Its 
own. Indeed If you talk to creative people: playwri^its, 
directors, you will very often find that they've been deeply 
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Influenced by reading essay? tn theatre written by people who have 
been critics and nothing else. So, to that llmltod extent, it might 
be a form of creative function. However* I think that nestling 
inside all of us Is a conviction ** you see w^ai; I have just said 
Is most Influential there is also in there an emotional conviction 
that Brendan Behan was quite right when he said that critics are 
like eunuchs: they see It being done every night, but they can't 
do It themselves. 

There Is this problem. I think that the critic is essentially a 
journalist and like many journalists, he Iooks at a novel and 
says, "Why couldn't I do that?" Because, there Is no doubt that, 
as far as writing Is concerned, the creative writer, that is the 
writer In a designated creative medium. Is mo(*e esteemed. The 
creator will always be more esteemed than the c(»iipentator, 
however brilliant the conmentator. So I think that almost any 
critic at somt* time or otner is going to try his hand at writing, 
I know many critics who have triei to write plays, for e;tample. 
I haven't tried It n^self yet, but ! probably will. Because 
there Is the rare critic who manages to write a play. You can 
always hope that you'll be one of them. But I think the majority 
quietly tuck It back Into the bureau drawer and forget about it 
after a while. Because it isn't necessarily true that the kind 
of organizational ability and stylistic endowment that enables 
one to be a good theatre critic is necessarily going to be 
conjoined with the ear fo>^ dialogue, the sense of structure, 
and a million other criteria that are necessary to write a 
good Play, The odds are against it. 
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MacF^' Con cAUZicUm oi a ptoductcon be **fUght" on. "mottg?" 

CnNLOGUE: Fascinating, On a certain level it can be right or wrong. For 
jexample: I often talk to people in the theatre conmunity... 
about a certain production Tve reviewed. Usually It's a 
situation where I've given it a relatively good review. And 
there's a kind of clever coy look that they get on their faces 
as if they know something I don't know. And what they know is 
that, from the standpoint of the theatre professional, that was a 
bad production,,, and they all know it,,, and there is no question 
in their minds that they know it. They know it for very concrete 
criteria; they use definite and concrete criteria; it s not a 
question of interpretation. They know that the scene that I liked 
was> in fact> a last-minute compromise because the director just 
couldn't get the actress to deliver the goddam line the way he 
wanted her to> and so he settled for having to do it that way. 
They know that what I thought was particularly brilliant bit of 
staging was Introduced At the last minute because the goddam f1y 
broke so they had to rush a flat ^ n...so they lau^ viien the 
critic is taken in by that sort of thing. So, in a sense, there 
is right and wrong. If something has just been done wrong and yet 
still mstfiages to inpress the critic and the audience, the 
theatre people, as I suppose any con artist would* say. "Phew' Got 
away with that one." 

Now, on a more Intangible level^there is a Question of excellence 
and badness In the theatre. On the level that I am talking about- 
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now/crltena of taste and historical moment are dominant* I came 
out of an Academic background In which I was taught that there are 
absolutes* Shakespeare will always be a great playwright* Moll^re 
will always be a great playwright* since working in tlie 
ttieatre^IWe encountered a much more relatlvlstic world* Paul 
Thompson of Theatre Passe Mura111e on^e said to me: "Not Mollere 
^as great when he wrotet** and> then> which apparently Is historically 
true* for almost one hundred years he wasn't produced « Because for 
whatever reason^ because of popular tastes and attitudes during 
that century Moliere wasn't Interesting. And Paul said: **Dur1ng 
that hundred years he wasn't great and then he got great again* 
And then^for a wtiHe^he wasn't great and now he's great again 
because everybody's producing him again. He s speaking to people.** 
The criterion of greatness is: At this moment are you getting 
through to the audience or aren*t you? Now obviously a lot of 
Playwrights never come back. The plays ar« lost, they are just 
o^df they*re Irrelevant, they*re opaque, they*re whatever, 
they're too mannered, too narrowly Identified with their own time* 
There you can say without hesitation: That writer was not great* 
But what about this on again off again? What do you do with that? 
I suppose you have to conclude that any writer that keeps coming 
back like a slugged puncher is a great fighter. No matter how 
often he has been^nocked down he gets up again, and that*s as 
close as you can come to dn absolute, and it*s not the academics 
who rule on what makes a great writer* 
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HacF: r oiiume that thz ^uotc, "All {/oo^k i6 not oi cflcwt i/aCue/' -u ont 
mth «(uch t/ou aitee. What i4 ^ ^ha< fluot^^^ea j/ou to dtddt 
ijuhith oi tht pfwdacX^QM you ice i4 mo^ie wi(uii6£e t^um ono^heA? 
W/uLt do you duccM that I rFii^ftC nott Wfit/ t/ou^ opinion valid? 



CONLOGUE: Well, take a play like The Elephant Mart , a very powerfully written 
play. Even a bad production of it is going to 1ir^)re$s an audience 
which has not seen ^ good production. So nay job quite siRiplyt 
having seen a good production of that play, is to say, "Hey, you 
know, this could have been a lot better, I know you (loved) It — 
but boy! If you'd really seen it, it would have hit you three tiflJes 
harder, and by th^ way, even though you liked it, you probably 
didn't get the viilue from this scene, which has quite a beautiful 
passage in it^ The actor mumbled and you missed something there, 
and over here you might have missed this. I hope that by doing 
that../' Hell, your question is: What gives me the right? (What 
givef nie the right) is that Tve seen niore and that I know how 
It could have been done better. That's singly that. 



MacF: The next quution {iX might odduA mo^t ^tAongty to me, tiv4jtg in 
London, Onta^) wkztheA you <ipply (ii^^wertt ^tandoAiU to 
di^^eAent (uncfa o^ pnoduucjUon* Xhat i^f ^^gionatf omatea/t, 
StAat^o^, SKoadtMy, cta^^icaJt, vvimcutaA and 60 ^o'^ih? 60, 
hou) i6 thU ju4ti^td? 

CONLOGUE: It's part of what I try not to do. The earlier generation of 
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Critics In Toronto were polarized around Nathan Cohen who beiieved 
that a11 things should be Judged by the same criterion " and het 
therefore! canned almost everything he saw, because you had a youthful 
theatre coraminlty which lacked experience being judged by the same 
criteria as New York, Or one did what Herb Wiittaker did, vAiich 
was to attempt to be relatlvistic about It, I am very torn about 
that Issue: I don't know which of the two critics was right In 
his time, but I do know that now it Is not right to be relatlvistic 
any more. Our people have had .enough time and enough experience! 
and to contlnw to erect tariff barriers, , ,1s to encourage 
mediocrity, I really believe that people don't reach for the 
best In themselves unless they have been ^cdred to death by| knowf%g 
they are going to be stood up against the best, (Wanted, toughness 
of character isn't necessarily concommi tant to artistic talent. 
It may we'll . be that there are artistically talented peoPle w^o 
will never be realized, because the trauma of that kind of 
Judfmient will knock them out of the ring, and Tve seen that happen. 
It's a loss, but it's an unavoidable loss, and the residue are the 
people who are both talented and tough, and they're the ones you 
have to go with, 

MacF: U 6Z£jms to mz that thU my huJLz out 6omt oi tht pluy^ at a ptacz 
tikz thz Btyth Futivat nzofi my homz, iox ^^ce, Thzy mcuf noC 
a^pOiz to bz otheA than Jizgtonat play^; thzy may not bz aiming ^oa 
BwojAttMf ox whatzvzA^ but thzy havz thzix own zxczltzncz, Jt ^zzmzd 
to me that you had tki6 in mind ujhen you covvizd Styth not ^o long ago, 
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C0NL06UE: Well ,aga1n^ Pm not sure what a regional pl^y is. 



NacF: 



Mo. I don't kncM ion. Au^ie uXhtn.. 



CONLOGUE: I think that thMtre by its nature Is parochial .Because of thrs 



costf because of the electronic distribution (television and film) 
aren't parochial, are forms that tend therefore to be general in 
their thoughts and presentation. But theatre is a parochial art. 
It alviays starts off speaking to the audience that the playwright 
knows and playwrights who try to speak to a larger audience usually 
fall. Most writers who succeed on Broadwayt when you talk them 
(I will generalize here and say this has always been true), are 
lyrlters who did not start off trying to hit Broadway. They are 
writers who started off trying to speak with a certain conviction 
and a certain amount of passion to their audience. They had 



something they were trying tj get off their chests. They weren't 
writing because they wanted to make a million bucks. So, In that 
sense, a play presented to the rural audience at Biyth and a 
first-time play presented to an audience In Chicago are exactly 
the same. The wr1ter,hopefu11y,1s aware of his audience and is 
trying to speak to It as truthfully as he can. So, In that sense, 
as far as the quality of script Is concerned, I would try to apply 
the sam& standard In both cases. And what you are referring to 
is probablj instances in which I failed to do that. I know that I 
failed to do that on more than one occasion. I regret a couple of 
those Blyth reviews, because In retrospect I know that I over-praised 
the productions and I shouldn't have done that. Blyth Is 
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actually a rCTiarkably successful phenomenon in that it has nianaged to 
become a successful popular theatre in a non-urban setting and 
that's very rare. Of course, you just discount the straw hat 
circuits ari the red bam theatre ani so on, vjhich are pandering 
ope^tions. But Blyth is a good quality theatre operation. I 
guess what I am saying.is given that I tended to over-praise it,., 
giving overly positive reviews to pro.jctions that didn't really 
deserve it. (Blyth is) quite an achievement. The best leatre 
has alwAys orown out of circumstances like that. Peter Brook was 
very accurate in his book The Empty Space when he said that what 
started off as a Dyonisian revel has now tu 'ned into the gala 
evening. Mind you, there is an inherent falseness about a lot of 
the big-city theatre presentation. Well if you will just look 
at, for example, the American theatre, many of the best young 
American playwrights have never had a Broadway success and maybe 
they never will. It's a completely different thing; a generatioi 
ago you expected Tennesse Williams and Arthur Miller and Edward 
Albee to succeed on Broadway because Broadway at that point was 
still a reasonably functioning theatrical venue. Now it's become 
something different. It has calcified to a point where almost 
nothing but musicals or what I think of as extremely shocking 
straight plays, sucn as -- well look at the straight plays that 
have succeeded on Broadway the last few years: The Elephant Han , 
Whose Life Is It Anyway ? A lot cf disfigurement and deformity 
make very good plays about disfigurement and deformity *^ but 
still, it's a speciality. You don't want to demand that your 
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writers only write that kind of play or family dramas. ..You have 
a theat^ scene which Is a market calcified to a point where only 
certain kinds of plays can succeed, in smaller markets, with 
productions of smaller budgets, you don't have to have lOO.OOO 
people seeing it every week, but well not 100.000 every week 
but grossing $100,000 every week. You can write more Intelligently. 
That's all there is to it. and you can respond. It's like 
precision instruments and 9ross instruments. You can do much 
more Interesting things with a little sports car than with a 
Mack truck. Broadway is a Mack truck now. 

MacF: SWuiW ofi somzbody 6cud'* "MaA>tc U kzpt ativz on ihz cottagz 
piano 0(f tkt ankUtan.^" The, nZQiomJU £Uie,n*tf in that sen^e,, 
"omteat," oi coiiue.f but tkeJit*^ a 6Amitjvuty between that and 
vtshat you* fit saying, 

uONLOGUE: (This is) one of the things that came through to me very nHich In 
this last three weeks of travelling around the country. I came 
back as exhilarated by this trip as by any trip I've made to New 
York, because I saw^ for exai^ple. In places like Saskatoon* people 
who are really excited by the theatre. Really excited! They are 
as intelligent or talented as people in New York and are much more 
likely to actually do some good work. And they do ii.'^od work. 
The impulse seems to be less confused In smaller places. I went 
out to drink with a couple of the administrators in one of the 
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theatres of Saskatoon and they dragged a guy along with them 
who I thought was just some hanger*on or other. We were sitting 
around joking and horsing around ^nd having a few beers and I 
found out afterwards that he was the president of the board of 
the theatre. He is> as presidents of theatre boards have to 
be> quite a wealthy local businessman. I thought; In Toronto* 
that man's equivalent would see the acbninUtrators of that 
theatre only In his front room in Forest Hill> and th^y would sit 
and sip tea or sherry. That's a completely different kind of 
encounter* for different reasons* different values. That guy in 
Saskatoon loved theatre and he was exclteo. His counterpart 1n 
Toronto* at the risk of generalizing* Is probably far too likely 
to be on that theatre board because somebody's tolc: him that in 
terms of his corporate climb this is the next best thing to do. 
I would definitely say that is true of the Stratford board which 
I find to be detestable. Vm not irrational on this subject, I 
recognize a good board member when I meet one* but you meet them 
in small cities* not big ones. 

MacF; Back to cxiZOU^nt W>eZ^, and thz vaJUdUy Jjt. We dzaJU itiUh 
whct^^A thwi a "iourtd'* ^i-^ a phoductcon, . . 

CONLOGUt, Ves I think on the mechanical level there Is a sound view of a 
production* just to clarify that a bit. But in terms of the 
trans-^lssion of values* what is a great play for one generation 
will not be for another* bu"- I think that's an inescapable thing. 
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Taste, that Is, **the good** In theatre Is not a platonic thing at 
a1K What Is good In theatre Is determined by a certain number 
of human beings who have a coinbinatlon of the following things: 
(a) Elegant articulation (90od talker and therefore Influential)* 
or (b) They have a podium, like critics (I speak to 300*000 
people every day* How many people get to do that? How many 
poople get to be that Influential?)* or (c) They are Just people 
who are unusually definite about their opinions and can enforce 
them regardless of whether they are right or wrong* Gina Ha11et 
Is a good example of that* I've watched her browbeat people*** 
making sure that what Is considered to be good theatre is what 
she thinks Is good theatre* I think It Is always true that 
what ultimately percolates to the top as an idea of what Is now 
exciting theatre, **1s simply a question of the force of the 
various voices which happen to be around at that time* Mould 
think* for example, that Samuel Beckett was a good playwright* 
had not the best and most articulate voices of his generation 
enforced the idea that he was a good playwright? So on that 
level Tm not sure* It gets back to the thing about MollVe being 
switched on and off* 



MacF: thz/it no ont "ca^vtAct" caajUjCjoI judgment, MMpaptK 

CAAJticAAm dimply imfyiu^ianl^tai? 

CONLOGUE: Soirebody who chooses to stay in newspaper criticism for a fair 
length of time will write better than that {Impressionism) 
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because he wilt have seen so much that ?. certain intellectual 
structure will emerge after a while. But most newspaper critics 
don't stay in the job that long* My two predecessors did 
two years apiece* I think that at the end of two years i vas just 
beginning to understand my job* At the same tine look at my 
situation. The curtain comes down at ten-thirty or eleven 
o'clock* I take ten or fifteen minutes to get back to the 
newspaper. I start writing by anywhere between a few minutes 
before eleven o'clock and ten after eleven. My deadline Is 
eleven forty-five* So I'm writing a piece In an hour at the 
mostt often a half an hour* Now^even George Bernard Shaw could 
not have written great theatre criticism under those circumstances* 
And I think we ouQht not to delude ourselves about that* It will 
be Impressionistic in the sense ttiat what you're writing about 
Is your first impression of the play. Svnetlmes that's enough* 
.Again, if the play happens to be one in a genre that you understand 
fairly well,^you can write a formal kind of review* This farce is 
a bad farce for these reasons* The clues weren't dropped in the 
early scenes* The writer wasted dialogue. He did this, he did 
that* You can know those things immediately when the curtain comes 
down. And probably in the majority of cases you can write a 
reasonably decent review* But what do you do with the challenging 
play? It Is very often true that I don't kna what I think of a 
play until at least a day after I've seen it- I find rnyself on a 



significant nuaiber of occasions regretting my review, Sometimes» 
rare* still but It happens* I don't know for weeks. Eventually 
I know. It p<frco1ates to the surface alniost In a subconscious 
fashion, - You Just wake up one morning and realize that you've 
forgotten most of what yoQ saw in the play. You niay have been 
very Impressed with it when you walked out» but the truth of 
the matter emrges when things fade away and you realize the 
thing didn't have a focus. It had a lot of spectacle perhaps. 
It was a shocker* it was this» it was that» but it wasn't 
focused " and the truth may take a while to emerge. In that 
sense you have done your reader a disservice because you had to 
write your first impression* and it was wrong. 

MacF: A m6u)>i qtiution — can a caajUc enjoy ifiizndty AttatioMkip^ 
uxUh ptopU who^e u^Jik kzUkz my be catted upon to judge? Vo 
yout Hoi/o do you deat wWi tkU pfiobZm? 

CONLOGUE: No. I don't think that's possible. It's frustrating because 
it's natural to want to be friends v^th people with whom you 
have something in common and In that s^^nse the critic's position 
vis*a-v1s the theatre community is an unnatural one. But the 
human reality is that you can't help but be influenced. When 
you know that you have to answer to the people who you are 
writing about* as you obviously do if you know them socially* 
you pull your punches, I'd pull rny punches and I think any 
critic who says he wouldn't is a liar. The best critics have 
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no relationships whatsoever with the theatre community* They 
write nothing but reviews, they never do Interviews. That's a 
sensible precaution* Unfortunately our situation isn't 
sophisticated enough that newspapersare willing to hire a critic 
Just to criticize. I'm compelled also to do Interviews, which I 
find difficult, but not impossible, because again you don't 
parlay an Interview into a friendship* You talk to the person 
once^usually before a show, and you don't have to face them again* 
So the only problem there is that you m^ be Influenced by having 
essentially been given a two*hour pep talk on the production* If 
you're awthing itss than a pathological personality, of course 
you're going to be Influenced by an encounter with another 
person^**If you like the person you are talking to» how can you 
help but be Influenced? You are privy to Information that the 
audience isn't and that's very bad for the critic. I'm also 
obliged to do news coverage which is even worse* That's a 
ghastly situation and I wish I could make editors under- 
stand the problem* Aqain they cling to the fiction that I'm a 
reporter. They are wrong* rteporters don't go around writing 
conrontary pieces on the material that they normally report on* 
Well they do, but not in the same sense that I do, and what do 
I do If a publicist phofies me up and says: "s^ey, I know who 
the big star In Stratford Is going to be this summer." Well i^y 
editors want us to be first to have the name m print* 'On the 
other hand***that publicist. **says please do an Interview with my 
lead act'^r. I very likely won't be interested in doing that 
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interview* The lead actor, odds are* isn't somebody whose recent 
work has dazzled ite* that I've been dying to talk to* So If I say 
fio» I have to worry about whether that publicist will phone me the 
next time he has a juicy tidbit* And it's very likely that he 
won't* Why should he? Nothing In it for him* 

MacF; It conia^li/^ the ^Iz a beat AZpofvtvi aJho becomes pant 

thz polcUaat, ok poUcz, ok wj/ioteueA utabiJj>hmt htU coueAxng, 
and an zdUoKiatUt unfto act^ M a pubtic oKbitvi thz ^ome 
z6*ablUhmejit* UJkz wnking both 6idz4 o^ thz ^t/teet* 

CONLOGUE: I find it insufferable and you know, theatre people who come out 
of the British tradition, for example, are appalled when I phone 
up and ask them for an interview — and I think they are right* 
But we haven't come to the point where newspaper will pay to have 
two people covering that beat* 

MacF: nut be vzny ctosz to it. The Giobz hoi zfUainty -in thz 

toAt ymu beeped up lu zitabtuhmtrU, 

CONLOGUE: One would think so. fiowever, we still have eight writers covering 
arts beats aijd we have only two general assignment writers In our 
department. So I can't count on the help of either of those 
writers. You know even the one of them who fortunately is 
very interested in theatre and who is thc.ght of in the theatre 
community as my second stringer, is not in reality n\y second 
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stringer at all* She can be assigned to be doing something else 
the night that I need her,.. so we do suffer still from our youth, 
I think, as an Institution, 

come a htU oi a long mjff in tiiz pa^t tzn {/M/u, *' 

CONLOGUE: Absolutely! Ny editors will say right back to nie, **Look ~ weVe 
supporting ten full-ti*ne arts writers and it's a large expense. We 
are sending you travelling, we*re paying your cab chits and your 
long-distance phone calls and the department has a budget of over 
a million dollars a year." Again, I assumr obviously we (arts 
writers) are paying those bills or we wouldn t be there, but it is 
an Improvement and it reflects the size and scope' of the arts scene 
In Toronto If the newsoaper can afford to do that. Sadly, It's 
not true anyi^here else in Canada, and It Un't likely to j«come 

true because in small cities — I suddosg this is as true in Leicester, 
England as it Is In Saskatoon — the local newspaper can only afford 

J" 

to have one Person writing about the arts because, damn it. there 
isn't that much going on. 
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HacF: Do you believe that a daily newspaper ttwatre critic provided a 
Berviae to readers? U so^ could you dsacribe the service* 

NALLET: You're saying It happened* A critic's acting as a reporter, saying 

1t*s happened* where It happened. who*s In It and by Interpreting whats 

happening* I guess* you're also offering an opinion whether the rea(ter 
should pay to see it* That's one* Two* you're offering an opinion* 
an educated opinion* against whicn playgoers* people Oio enjoy plays, 
can bounce their own opinions*, and three* I guess the most 
crucial* is that you are alerting the public to something important 
that's happening in your city* 

HacF: Do you believe that theatrical ariticiam enjoya a high readership 
in your paper? Why? ^ 



fWLLET: The entertainment section in our paper is pretty well read I gather. 
It's one of the five most popular features of the Star. And I 
think because of Nathan Cohen, anyone who's a Star critic will have 
a very high profile, and probably therefore get a pretty good readership. 
And by nature just by being the biggest paper we get a big readership. 



MacF: Bou does your approach to theatrical criticism fit within your paper's 
editorial philosophy? 

KW.LET: I don't think our editorial poliiy, frankly, is that clear-cut. You 
know, we certainly get no feeling about what we should be writing 
about, what I should be wHting about or anything. But quite obviously 
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we are a mass paper. We're not going to a select audience, weVe 
r,o1ng to a very wide audience. And I think that reflects on question 
4 which Is ««« 



NacF: Doee your critical /int&llectwl etyle confom to ons or another 

OPothodox category of critidm: Bociologicalf formalietiCf psychological ^ 
etc*? Or do you find that eUmnte of several critical opproatAee 
are present in your itork? 



MAtLET: I really don't think of orthodox categories of crlticlsjj^^could use, 
I could write, in a dally paper. I'm writing for an enonnous number 
of different k«jds of people so obviously I think what you have to do 
Is create your own style to suit the paper and to suit the time and 
to probably suit ttie work offered* Eclectic 1$ probably how I would 
describe it. I think that one thing does get overlooked In all this, 
and that Is that It is primarily a writing job* I think that if you 
aren^t a good writer, you're not going to be able to corai to grip« 
with being a newspaper critic. I think you cannot bring a group of 
principles and try and apply them across the board. I think you have 
to Just always be completely honest with yourself* That obviously 
means a person has a job where he has to be a writer and in that sense 
be educated, and have a really good grasp of where theatre comes out of 
and where It fits Into* 

Then I think you have to really, really go Into j^urself about It* 
Like all writing, I mean ill art, you find It In yourself or you don*t 
find It, I think the mOst boring criticism is the kind of criticism 
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that pays no attention to what Is actually happening on the stage. 
That's what bores me, anyway. 



MacF: Is there a convention conaeming the role of the newapaper critic 
that is tacitly ci^aerved by both critic and reader? For instance, 
is the critic supposed to be giving useful guidance to the theatrical 
people^ and the newspaper's readers observing the process over his/her 
shoulder? Is the critic supposed to be the audience's advocate in 
seeking entertainmnts of a certain standard? What do you see & the 
conventional, or ethical, relationship among critic, audience, 
theatre and reader? Hou does it relate to the reality of daily 
newspaper criticism? 



HALLrT: Is there a convention? I don't really think so. Most people, I 

suspect, read a piece of criticism as a piece of writing — wiless 
they are In the theatre where of course they read It avidly, 

MacF: It's bread and butter then* 



MALLET: Yes, put it through a magnifying glass, Menorize it for 

lifetime. But most people, I think, read 1t to get an Idea of really 
Just what's going on, and to be amused, to be entertained, to b6 

* 

Informed. 

Is the critfc ... this Is a knotty^problem. The critic Is obviously 
the audience's advocate. That's one of the most valuable things a 
critic has to offer in that a critic's got to notice what's ghastly about 
O a show In terms of standards. il r: ^ 
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If the people can*t qet on the staqe, you've qot to 
say that. If ^ne lightins doesn't work and if people can't remember 
their lines all those things are very basic reportage* You can say 
It doesn*t matter, you can say there are extenuating circumstances, 
but you've got to notice that for the audience's sake, if you 
really are Interested in encouraging people to go to the theatre, and 
encouraging, I believe. Is a good thing to do, you can't say: *'Well» 
you don't understand — they can't act yet." You've got to say 
people have to nave standards. 

***crit1cs are supposed to give useful guidance to theatrical people.'* 
I think there lies death. The lesson theatrfcal people learn from 
newspapers, I hope, is simply that you can't be a special pleader. 
If you're going tc pay twenty bucks and you're going to go out for t^»e 
evening and you're going to spend two hours in a small space, you 
deserve to have someone's be?:t efforts put at your disposal, and I tMnk 
that's a reality that they've got to take. 

Qn the other hand* I think that a perceptive critic will obviously 
* salt that information with as many insights as they can offer that 

will show exactly what they mean. I think one's duty is to be clear-cut 
you know. I don't think there is a relationship other than that. The 
only relationship is that we're read. We're like actors. If people 
don't come to see you, you're dead. 

MacF: Hew do you approach a production? What are you looking for? 
How did you arrive at these criteria? 

■ o 
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MALL£T: Irfe11» I should say I try to go open-minded as far as I can do so. 

I'm willing to watch whatever goes on maybe not for all the time 
I'm there. I think a play or production has to have an Irresistible 
something that holds the attention wd> past the first stimuli ^o 
something that gives you a chance to apply intellectual analysis. 
If you can't get to that point I think you are In a bit of trouble. 

I always look for the establishment of an atmosphere that gives 
the audience a context of what they are going to see. And then what 
you hope and pray for is that the production will be well enough 
done so that the ideas that exist In the play, if there are Ideas 
in the play, will be able to come through. 

There are also obviously the basic criteria, and that is, what is It 
they are doing? Why are they doing it? And are they doing 1t well? 
These are the three basic questions that you do constantly get back 
to, I think now aft being a critic for six years, the hardest 
thing to see on stage Is a human being. And I think that now 
that Is what I look for, 

Ifhen I talk about standards^ I doa't expect everyone to be able 
to go out and afford terribly expensive sets, but one expects a play 
to be done In a way that fulfills it, and that can mean just simply 
with a chair, but done with such intensity and purpose you reeJly 
know exactly what's happening. ^ 

i/hen you write a critical piece uhat do you intend it to do? 

Is the piece supposed to fmctzon at t^fc thar one level? hfhat 
pui*pcse(s} does it serve? 

MS 
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MALLET: Well I guess provoke, spur, create interest, controversy; make 
people think, make people want to go in sofne cases; make people 
aware of why the pl^y isn't working in other cases. One hopes that 
it does function at several levels, it func±ioiis as a report, and as 
a something that makes people think a bit harder. Many times one 
sees a play or production In which ... whether theatre can continue 
to exist must come up. You've got to question all these things. 
So I think that in a good piece, you*re really writing weM and 
cn top of It, you're always writing to that point; you're always 
saying •-fhat It is for the theatre to be alive. I don't think 
that's too heavy. One may not succeed in doing it. But I think you*ve 
got to try and \,Tite that. 



MacF: Do you wpite for a partiaulai' audience^ op simultaneously for 

different groups in the aormtunity served by: your newepaper? Hod 
do you conceive of your audience (3)? 

MALLET: No I really don*t write for a particular audience and as I say I 
try and avoid the theatre audience as my specific audience, I 
reajly write to try and reach as many people as possible. Matthew 
Arnold, majcle a point that the greatest function was to get as 
many people in on something as possible, to spread culture around, 
to say: '*Look, this does have relevance to you. This does mean 
something to your lives ... It's Interesting and entertaining 
to you,'' OtherwSe we're not going to have people. I don't believe 
in ivory tower?. I guess. 
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MacF;' Hob> would you desovtbe your philosophy of Joumalim? Do you subsaribe 
to a partiouUw eth^as of cpicioim uithitt tiw pfiiloaophy? 
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MALLET: Eh, ehl I've seen Absence of Malice. I don't know if I have a philosopny, 
I think ethics. Reporting, I assume, has Ethics. You've got to be 
accurate, >ou*ve got to analyze your own biases — and the same applies 
in the theatre: determination not to let one's ego intruoe* I believe 
that both sides of the story should be reported, in criticism, I just 
don't think you do report both sides of the story* I think that you're 
presenting an opinion ^- based on your own knowledge and convictions 
and whether you're a good enough writer to get that across* 

MacF; As a major critic^ hew do you see your responsibilities (a) to your 

paper (b) to its readers (c) to production's management and investors 
(d) to the professional playwrights^ actors and other creative personnel 
connected with the production? 

I 

MALLET; To the paper, basically to produce readable copy and to make sure, in what 
you are reporting, that you are doing a job for them really. It is a 
purely professional function. For the readers, well, I think you've 
really got to fuUfil certain reader expectations. When one Is writing 
for the popular press you, therefore, have to see it as partly a 
consumer job. You are sa/ing whether something is good or bad in terms 
that they can und'irstand, so they can make a decision about going to see 
it. I think what you try and do is, over a period of time, extend their 
awareness of the theatre ds a place that is not merely a place to go to 
say right or wrong, but a place that can offfsr you, one hopes, an ever 
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larger variety of experience* I think, like Oiaghilev, your really 



prime job is never to bore* The management *.. I don't think we owe 
anything to the management of the theatres — I don't thirfc 
.we should have anything to do with them* I think we should stay at 
artti'slength as much, as possible. The professionals **, well, again, 
this is a very tcugh one* Our fixst and foremost job is to 
write for the readers* I think, though, the real problem with this one, 
certainly in Canada at the moment and in Toronto in particular, 1S 
that everything a critic writes is graven in stone for the profession* 
They take what you say unbelievably hard and they are so hungry for 
reaction that,t!iey want the critics basically to do a job which we 
can't do for them, which is go through a production with a fine*tooth 
comb* I am amazed at sor^^e of the things people call me up and say. 
"Didn't you notice that?" On 'Way didn't you ncrtice that?" Or: '*Why 
didn^t you discuss tha-?" Or; **VJhy didn't you write ivoxe about that?'' 
There is this tremendous hunger for reaction, which I am afraid cuines out 
of the fact that we don't yet have a really well informed audience* 
They are obviously not getting feedback enough. 

MacF: Th^'y hkmt you to fill a vaauwt, 

MALLET: Yes* They want to be told a number of tliinos which, if we had 



a sturdier profession, a more self-aware profession in some ways, they 
would be able perhaps to get frofn their fellows^ Once you get a real 
professional coimunity, you will hear actors describe a scene in the play 
as very Important, that to the general public wasn't very important, and 

shouldn^t necessarily be very Ijifjortant for the general oublic. The 
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growth of a profession is not necessarily the growth of an art, 
ir you understand* I can use an example here* I was talking yesterday 
to John Mood who directed Journey's End earlier this year at MftC, and 
he said he was very offended with me. He said, "How could you say the 
end of Journey's End has a homosexual feeling about it?" I said, "Because 
I've read all the books about the men who fought the first World War 
and I know a lot about that generation and the society from which they 
came, and the custocn of older men adopting yotinger men* Even if it 
wasn't explicitly homosexual, it is certainly an example of homophilia" 
... "Well, he said, *'I went through all of R.C. Sherriff (the axithorJ and 
I couldn't find any of th?t." Do you see what I mean? He is looking at it 
the wrong way fror" my point of view. But, you know,this is a timely 
discussion, one which I would hope would happoi within the rirofession. Although 
he fs right in a literal sense, the fact is that far the pub-^ic, the 
interesting thing is that fran that olav you get a whole era. You don't 
just get the nlay itself* 

MacF; / think that it is the difference between on anatomi&t*s interest in 

the form and what can be seen f^om the outside, ^hey are uoo legitimate 
interests. 

MALLET; Well, this is the problem. I think the profession at th3 moment is 
starved for informed feedback an^l lends to want the popular press to 
do it for than when I don't think we can. 

MacF; Does your pouer at the box office concem you? Does it influence 
Q what you say or hou> you say it? 
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MALLET: No, I really think a critic can't waste one's time on that* The mofnent 

you do^you are compromised* Unfortunately, I suspect that if you are half-way 
good as a critic and do get a readership, you have a power which Is out 
of proportion; I don'tfreally know what you can do about that. The whole 
tradition of criticism is that there are lots of critics. We are now In 
a very bad era for criticism. This is one of the tragedies of the 
Canadian theatre. The Canadian theatre Is growing up at a time of 
democratization of art> which tends to say criticism is unfair and 
elitist. Yet you are never going to really have people sweating their 

r 

guts out unless they have some unfair and unedsy standards to try and 
reach. So we are caught in this box. We haven't really established 
in this country, because I guess we don't have that tradition really, 
that the gredtest things in life are things you suffer for. Of course, 
the democratization of art doesn't believe that* It believes that If you 
spit on the sidewalk that's just as important as Michelangelo sculpting 
David. So we've got a real problem of perception and definition at the 
moment here. ^ 

MacF: Do your reepcfnsihilitieB as a critic include encouraging the g^'\^th 
and viability of professional theatre (a) i^ Canada^ (b) in Toronto? 
If so, hoQ do you carry out this responsibility? 

MALLET: One hopes that by being there witnessing, you are in effect encouraging. 
I think active encouragement in the terms of: "I really think these 
people deserve to exist although I hate them,*' Is missing the point. 
You have to believe that what you are seeing is worthwhile and will 90 on. 
We are past the stage where just by existing, a theatre must be praised. ' 
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I think at the very beginning, that probably was Important, like an 
airateur group In a small town. They are offering something no one 
else offers. A theatre comes along and puts on a play no one else 
has diired to put on* Whether that production is good or bad Is 
Inmaterlal . The fact i3iat they've put on the play is cbviously of far 
greater Importance. 

But now I think our priorities arV different. I think'' that the way 
a critic today, at this particular time In Carw^a, can encourage the 
development cf professional theatre, Is by/making absolutely clear what 
hts or her standards and beliefs are about theatre, and by making sure 
every time you write, that those priorities are clear. This Is the only 
way you can encourage tt. By being absolutely clear In explaining what 
you do and don't like. Those are the only things. We are, at the moment 
In Canadian theatre history, where we have got to start saying v4iat 
things we do believe are worthwhile and what aren't. But that is 
how we ancourage. 

MacF: The time for affirmative aaticn is past? 

MALLET: Yes, it Is established now. We have got many, too many, theatres in 

some ways for the profession we now have, so let's start making decisions 
about what kind of theatres we think are going to grow. That I think 
at the moment Is the critic's responsibility. 



MacF: Critics obviously need theatre, Somtimes the reverse is not felt to 
be true* Would you give me your vieu of the mutual needs of theatre 

r:rnn critic and vice verea? l59 
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MALLET: Do critics need art? Sure, I don't think you can have critics 

without somethtng to criticize, I'he real growth in this country of theatre 
really has%t this point less to do with the critics than with the 
ability to make it a living art for audiences. But, of course, I believe 
absolutely that a theatre that's d^uy good needs critics. I don't see 
how a really good theatre here^will grow without Informed criticism^ 
and oft<in sharp criticism — and I think all criticism is positive when 
it is clear cut, to be perfectly blunt. What we .need at this point, 
particularly in Canadian theatre, ts people able to discuss things 
on a scale Maybe cur ^'heatne hasn't reached that scale yet. 
But we have got to see what wl are aiming for, wnat a classical theatre 
really means, what a regional theatre really means, I think that at this 
moment, yes, we certainly need critics. And there is a whole other part of 
it. Criticism should be part of the literary life of a country* Reading 
criticism should be fun for lots of peopl'" who don't goUo the theatre. 
That's it. I really think that the role of the critic in the development 
of theatre in an activist sense, is out of the question. If we lose 
our detacfnent and write from the vantage point of the people putting 
on the stuff, we are doing them no service and we are simply confusing 
the audience totally, 

MacF: Arealt critics failed future or resting playwrights or performers? 

Or does criticism in popular nei^spapers hai?e creative validity of its 
om? 

MALLET: A critic is a reactor, someone who likes to react and analyze a reaction, 
I don*t think playwrights or performers like to do that, are necessarily 
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i^flectivfe in that way, and I think, therefore, that it's a different 
instinct. I happen to thfnk that Shaw's music criticism was much 
better than his drama criticism because (in it) he had no ambition; 
he wasn't out proselytizing rather than reflecting and reacting, I 
think criticism in popular newspapers Just depends on how good the 
writer 1s» honestly, it ^as no validity at all If you can't write a line, 

MacF: Can criticim of a pvoducticn be "right** or 'itrong"? 

MALLET: Tm not sure* Right or wrong sort of carries a moral connotation. But 
I can say that certainly there Is good and bad criticism. Good criticism 
I think, is Insightful, has perceptions and tries, at least, to deal 
with some ideas and also correctly calls a play or production In terms 
of interpretation. I think someone who goes to Hamlet and says this 
should be played by a black man, that's a bad critic. Anything like 
that, you've got to know what you are writing about. If you can't get the 
plot right for Instance, or If you've misunderstood the central 
character, then it's obviously a bad piece of criticism. 

MacF; "All work is not of equal value,*' This appears to be a central assumption 
of criticim (although possibly not quite such a truim as it appeai's) , 
In any case, what is it that qualifies you to decide which of the 
productions you see is more valuable than another? What do l/ou discern 
that^ I might not? Why is your opinion valid? 

All work Is not of equal value. Absolutely. Ot course — all work 
is not of equal value! That's a political Idea. A socialist Idea which 
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Is absolMte madness as far as concerned. What 1s it that 
qualifies k% io "decide? Well the only possible reason that qualifies 
me is that Tve now spent six years comparing and looking at productions, 
and many years before that going to a theatre a great deal and 
analyzing and writing about It so that It's simply the body of knowledge 
Tve accumulated. That's my only qualification, ^ opinion — whether 
It's valid or not -* depends entirely on whether or not the readers 
are really convinced by it. Or whether It g^es beyond, whether it means 
something more tlian, jxist the stateitient of scnething beii^ good or bad. I 
think you are ha-Tina an effect if sontone says? **iifell, I never Icscked at 
it that way before,*' ard that they are intconestad enough to amsider it 
seriously. 

MacF: Do ycu apply different standards to different kinda of production: 
regional t amateur, Stratford, Broadway, classical, vernacular and 
so forth? If so, hou is this Justified. 

MALLET: No. One tries not to, I don't go to amateur theatre so I apply the 
s^Tie standard across the board. 

MacF: // you were a local aritic,haii) would you cope with the problem of 
amateur stage? 

^WLLET: Well I think hat*s a good point. What I think one would have to do 

would be to simply demand that you are not given much spACe <f<^ the purpose), 
and to find out vjhat they want. I don't think amateur stuff should be 
covered except in reportage. It should just be that so-aj)d-so was there, but 
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there shouldn't be any attempt to try and apply professional 
standards at all 1n that case* because obviously they are not serfous 
people* Their lives don't depend on It. It can be delightful, 
believe you me- But I think one line does it* Take it lightly* 



HacF: It aimtf6 seem to ^ that critica are tentative in their aesertiom 

about the rote of the craft, but often quite didactic w their obaervaticm 
during their exercise of it^ Thia aeema inconsiatent to me* Doea 
neutapaper criticim tend to mpty that it ia something which it actually 
ia not: authoritative t certain of cleoT'Cut atandarda^ pcaeea&ed 
of unqueationed acceaa to the truth? If jo, hthy? 

MALLET: Tentative, that's rather an interesting point* I think critics don't 

always see themselves as other people see them. I think the very act 

of offering criticism makes one seem terribly authoritative - \^ch 

* 

of course one Isn't necessarily* And also ! think that the fact that 
it comes out the day after the show, and It has usually got space 
limitations of some kind, and you're writing very fast-* reans 
it's much sharper* It should be* I think good newspaper criticism 
is very sharp for this reason, because youVe having to pare it all 
down to essentials* I think that makes the critics sound much more 
definite than they usually are> I don't think critics want to be cast 
In the rote of the heavy, but if you ao have fun with a production. 
If you come back to the office and say ha ha ha, I'll do this as a 
parody then you really do get the theatre conmunity on your neck- 
They can't have it both ways, you know. If you decide you are not 
Q going to mention anyone's names, this is too dreadful, but I'll Just do 



a parody of it» then they all get hysterical So there is absolutely 
no way you can win but I don't think what critics write is written 
in stone* It really is how they are perceived more than what they 
themselves intend, 

NacF: Aeeuming that your judgment' ie valid^ is ^ judgment that dieagreee 
with it invalid* 

^WLLET: Yes. I assume my judgment's valid. I have trouble with the v^ord 
"valid'*. It's just that, sure, I would say I would usually stand 
up for my judgment against someone else's* 

MacF: In other norda^ i$ there an authentically sound view of a production? 
^ If 60^ hotj ia it determined? (By unanimity^ for inetance?) 

MALLET: I don'c know if there is an authentically sound view* But I think 

the critic who offers the most interesting perceptions, and thus clearly 
illuminates a play " I think maybe that Is what you should mean by that 
illuminates the play in a way that makes people think about it* 
There's a trenendous problan about this. 1 think it really is a quality 

of mind yfe^xe talkirK^ abcn;t* You eith^ have it or you don*t* 
Obviously the reviews become authoritative in people's minds for 

whatever reason^ 



MacF: If there ie no one 'bory^ect" critical judgment^ then is (daily newspaper) 
ariticim simply impress ionietic? 
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MALLET: Yes ^crUlcism is impressionistic but I don^t think that means that 
the perceptions it can contain are not right on target. Or th*:t the 
opinion expressed isn't the one that's going to be the best one for 
putting the play in perspective. Again Jnmediacy is often very helpful 
in that regard. 

MacF; Can <i ovitical statement be said to be true? If so, is one that disagrees 
with it false? 

MALlET; Can a critical statement be said to be true? Heyl Well it's only true 
to the writer, isn't ;t? I think if you write and what you're writing 
conies out of j^our thoughts, and that you've put it through your mind 
that's one thing. Lfintrue criticism to ^le would be things thit are just 
lifted from other people or copies I really think that when you 
are looking at anything, you have to say what does it mean to me personally? 
To begin with, then go from there and slowly build it up* Because it's 
you who's the tool* And if you are not using yourself, whatever you 
write is pretty dull , 



are 



MacF; Can newspaper criticiQm itself be subjected to criticism? What 
the criteria you would use if doing so? 



MALLET; Can newspaper criticism itself be subjected to criticism? Yes of 

course. Well it's written too fast and too soon and grammar Is often 
slipping worfis can be misspelled even misused. I think the main 
critic-^:: ^ l.v r3v:er'^>^ is that they too easily become lazy and 
* .:":i\y, I thirk newspaper editors themselves. 



certainly managing editors, aren*t really very interested in reviews, 
They want reviewers to be well rispected. Preferably liked- I think 
anyone new to a beat is going to suffer terribly from the temptation 
^ to play politics and to steer a middle course, and to be bland and 
comforting or just plain gaijche rather than have some beliefs, 
because that's the way that gets everyone off your back. So I think 
that's really the biggest curse of newspaper criticism. It's a very 
uncertain life, and I think people react that w^y. 



MacF: If you were reviewing your oi^ columns in collected foim^ what would 
he the general tk^uut of your critical opinion of them? 

MALLET; I would say rather erratic. Tm pretty irreverent, pretty impatient 
with mediocrity. I think I do have a belief that theatre has to be 
great or it shouldn^t exist at all, I do have the desire to see human 
values in the theatre rather than trendy abstractions, I think I do 
appreciate acting, and I think Vm quite skillful at describing its 

impact and describing exactly what's happening on stage, I think if 

% 

I'm on target I have sometimes managed to link together my beliefs 
that you really don't have theatre in the abstract, that its got to be 
part of the whole of our culture, the whole of, i/ you want, Westetm 
civilization, that you can't just take it out and say that it can 50 in 
100 different ways at once. 



MacF: So ^hat is an essential viev of theatre- 
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MALLET: Yes. I think that I have a complete conviction, and I think Tve 
often said that the greatest drama is the most acceptable of all. 
In other words, it has to reach the people where they are. I have 
a definite preference, however, for complicated psychological sit^jatfons 
in closed societies ^nd I do not like the struggle of the inarticulate. 
I abhor that. I like people struggling against enormous odds who have at 
least intellect on their side* 

MdcF; What would be th<r qemral thrua. of your critical opinion of the 
critical wo^-k pUi^o^^hed in i}w Globe and Mail? 

MALLET: The Globe arro Mail, I have to say„.^^ii^ honestly, the nicest thing 
I can say is: ;^ppal11ng. I just don't think that the person on the job 
has any experience of life or the theatre^ He writes politically, 
which i rind is terrible no real feeling for acting, and he never 
gets the plot rfgfit. He really doesn*t analyze what's happened 
accurately* So ! think that's the problem. 

MacF: Do you write for your newsp^^per differently than you would if your 

writing wev^ directed to a person you knaw to share your om intellectual 
and cultural level and tastes? Why? HoJ? 



MALLET; Well I suppose so but Tm a Journalist so Tm obviously very conscious 
about having to reach people. But I try not to be a complete hack in 
that sense. I believe in it. I believe that one has to try to reach 
as many people as possible, I'm very idealistic. I believe that if 
you write well enough you will interest people in things they haven't 
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tnought about and don't know much about. I try to use the medium 

of wit; I try and entertaiM people or intrigue them» because I feel 

that 1^ one way to get people involved in sub""cts that they wouldn't othemise 

pay attention to. Today we live in an ironic society and maybe that*s 

the only way you can do it. Sincerity and earnestness that's not 

my style. 

Should CL critic be concerned about the resulta of her/his writing^ 

Yef^ and no. I mean you really want to just have people reading it. 
What can I say? 

Well, you hccve answered that. 

Ca^* a critic enjorj friendly relationships uith people ohose <4}ork 
he/she ma^ be called upon to judge? Ijo you? Sol: do you deal with 
this problem? 

Yes you can enjoy friendly relationships with people who are sophisticated 

and cool and ambitions and discreet. They can be countpd on one hand. 

Mb/ I met people professionally a lot but I try never to go 

to parties and I just never meet anyone socially. You are dealing with people's 

egos and if they feel threatened by you, you might as well give up. 

They feel threatened by you anyway and so why should you lean on them by 

saying I like you personally? That's putting on an unbearable strain. 

What the principal satisfaction in yov^ line of jork? Is there 
scfnething you ijould rather do for a living? 




^1ALLET: It's always a challenge, 

MacF: Speaking generally^ what are the objectives of daily newspaper 

theatre cKlUcltm? Vo yoa jjeet that thgy axe be^n^ let by Canadian 
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MALLET: I'm not sure daily newspaper criticism has ^ real objective except to 
have been the daily witness but, individually, I think the person who 
holds that job must have an objective. »They must have an objective, 
as I sayt to build a body of work of consistency where you can be referred 
to and where people can understand what you are getting at and perhaps 
set up standards. Ideally what one is trying to do is set up a consistent 
idea of what stanr<nrds, and what great actinq, and what great writing, 
are in the theatre, and what a grt^t theatrical experience ;$ — so that's 
my objective* So that when I write and say something was wonderful , that 
even if people say: "I was bored by it, I didn't understand 
it" — at least they will know what I've tritid to say, and they won't 
say that it was just conipletely off at a tangent. 

Again I go back to the business of writing, I mean that's it. 
The objective is that you've got to be a good writer and you've got 
to keep doing that. In daily Canadian nev«rspapers, well my impression 
is that inost aaily reviewers in Canadian papers simply are not given 
any editorial support or guidance at all. They are not told that the 
most important thing is to be true to them. They are not told that 
the most ^,.iportant thing is to get all tne knowledge you can and put it 
through themselves. They are tcld, as iSay, to juggle a lot of 
political and community interests. I think pecple are really struggling 
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against that now. I must say, I really admire people but I think they're 
running scared, critics. People aren't backing them up. They get 
attacked by the academic critics— "Oh well daily criticism doesn't 
mean anything," and thev take that terribly hard. And instead of staying 
"Well no one over reads academic criticism, why don't you go boil your 
head / * * *I think seriais pec^le take it hard* Itiey want to do a good 
job. They want to take it hard. Then they can*t take St hard because 
they are dealing in a different medium. They are dealing in a medium 
where they must be read to exist. So I think they are stuck with that^ 
Th^n I think too much politic exists anyway in this country 
vis-a-vU the theatre, and vU-a-vi^ probably all the arts. You know: 
Is U advisable to say this is good or bdd? I have read more bad reviews 
about new Canadian plays because clearly the critics feel that unless 
they are encouraging and unless they are positive about a Canadian playi 
they somehow are being treacherous. Well, this isn't true. Me 
^houltfn't be dealing with building ? quote "Canadian Theatre'*. Me 
should be much more concerned with b.^ing true to people who are true 
artists and t!iere are only going to be a half a dozen in the world* 
And everything else is going to happen because the public likes it* 
It's going to be like TV. I think both principles are not expounded. 
I think it would be grand to have reelly good seminars fo*' critical 
writing in Canada* I really do wh«^re people could talk and sit 
down and start being true to themselves. I think the biggest thing, 
on and off stage, is people being unadle to say who they are and 
be willing to stand up for it. 
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You're abviauely pointing out that criticim in a daily nei>$paper 
ha$ it$ oun arti$tiQ^merit and it j^hould be aeen that uay by move 
people* 



MALLET: A good writer should get to people. Its good wHfing, .cs being able 
to make words woriCt and unless you are going to do that Again* 
as you know, on most newspapers there is very littU feeling that this 
is what matters* And it Is* in fact* ultimately what matters, 
because that is how we convey the most tnfonnation and the most emotions. 

We go back to the other problem which is that people are terrified of 
acknowledging the fact that human beings first react to things emotionally. 
They don't want to acknowledge that. So there is a tremendous tendency 
for people to jump Immpdiately into some kind of c^nputer jargon and 
pretend it's effective instead of Hnking together the fact that unless 

7 

^u are emotionally aroused, you're never going to think. 

Which Is why argument is still the best way of making people learn 
isn*t it? Unless you are emotionj^lly aroused you aren't going to 
think. Wte don't just ha;e that stated clearly enough* We are very scared 
about emotions. 

MacFr I'm peisuaded in the other direction of course. I think back to Walter 
Kerr again* I think he said: Fl^t^ the emotions are the thing. 

MALLET: Well they've got to be. You start with it. You don't end with it. 

Unless one's stirred emotionally, I feel, for something on the ^;tage, 
I'm not fx)1ng to sit there. Tm going to start thinking about something 
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that does stir me emotionally. That's why I'm a human. I *ni not a 
computer. Unless you get me engaged I'm Just going to spU you out 
of 3V mouth* What is the biblical saying? Blow hot and cold 
ril spit you out of my mouth. And I really feel that. Now beyond 
that, of course, there are hundreds o^ variables, I mean there are 
hundreds of things that happen once your intellect becoines aroused. 
Then a whole bunch of different things happen* 



MacF: poputax* neDSpaper critic pastt or present do you mo3t admire? 

Uhy? 

MALLET; Kenneth Tynan, obviously. Because he was a terrific writer and he was 
idealistic and conpassionate and a rebel and^ had all the 
right set of feelings. At the time he wrote, he was perfect for his 
time, 

MacF: Uhat person or body of work has had the strongest influence on your 
work? 

MALLET; I should say equally Henry James and Evelyn Waugh, 

MacF: Have you any general cotments on the social validity of theatrical 
ciiticism in popular daily r^ewspaper3. 



MALLET; Sure, I think theatrical criticism helps to make a society more 
interesting. 
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MacF: Po you bdU^^)^ that a dcUty nempapoA thzat^z cjiixiz pKovidt^ 
a 6Vi\)ic.z to ^eodeAi? li io, zouJtd you. ducxiJbz th^ 6zwicz. 

NELSON: Yes. I thfnk it is primarily a service. I look upon it as a service 
to a certain degree to audiences who may not see the show at all* 
I am writing for a national network and even my Stratford 
stuff, which is the most important of the year, goes primarily 
to readers who won't get to Stratford this year or may never 
have been — out west, and so on. Also to set or establish 
standards, but that is very difficult to describe in words. 

MacF: Vo yoa bzt^^v^ Xhout th^aVUcat ctcttccim ^joy6 a high K^ixdvis^iiip 
in thz paptu ie^yed by CP? 



NELSON: Th^at I don't know, because I don't have an accurate check on what 
papers use ny copy and whether it is reaj or not. The difficulty 
is to get throug)) the editors to the readers. 



HacF: tkout one oi yoivi big ta^iu cl6 a nationat ptuon condiZioiung 

zdUou? 

NnSON: Very much so. When I started this beat which has now been six 
or seven years I guess, and we had never had anyone covering 
this sort of thing, there were papers who totally ignored the 
field. Some carried no entertairmnt copy at all. So many of 
the papers including the Ottawa Journal, in those days, carried 
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pages of entertainment ads, Dtngo adst and theatre and rnotlon 
picture ads, pages that were nine-tenths advertising with a 
strip of Broadway or Hollywood copy along the top. I started 
and my main purpose was to simply pour out Canadian copy and try 
to displace that. Still, I have problems with smaller papers 
in that they don't have room, I suppose. 



MacF; I don't knot/o. I luzd to keM ttu^ even wften I wnked vdiXh a paocA 
that m6 big. Thty maid 401/, "we don*t have Koom^\it kind 
0^ 6ttJifUd. 



NELSON: It is. I think many editors must look upon this as secondary and 
tertiary copy that goes out fir^t. 



MacF: And I u^td to tkink that tku maw ont oi thz wtty^i aj% u^Uck nem pzjoptt 
^eAA^OiUltf niU^e/td thzix audtencu* Vo tfou think that thU i^ Viae? 



NELSON: Perhaps. I have talked to press officers and others in the 
irts organizations. They look jpon all editors as police 
reporters and court reporters. The other thina 
is that in the snialler papers it is only by accident ii they 
have anybody with sufficient knowledge in the field to Teel 
they can»make a decision. I have covered the Guelph Spring Festival. 
I don't know if I should name papers specifically or not. In the 
case of the Guelph ;pring Festival, The Guelph Mercury , when it heard 
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I was coming, were greatly relieved that they wooildn't have to cover 
it. That is a significant artistic event,,, now that's the way it 
happened. 



MacF: dow youx appfioack to iOi^jouUiitat cAjXlcUMtn ^ m-tiUn tkz (CP) 

zdUoKlat pkito6ophy? 



NELSON: Now that is a difficult one, because of our dow -the-middle-of-the 
road» no-opinion style. When I first did it, I tried to do 
it in that fashion and not pass Judgments, but there were 
cases when it had to be done. There were shows that were so 
abysmally bad you had to, I could do it, and I still do it 
oftent by reporting audience reaction. You feel the audience 
reaction around you. You know when the audience is getting 
restless. The other way 1s that since Canadian Press is trying 
CO be brighter, we do admit opinion if it is clearly shown ds 
being the writer's opinion; and of coarse, witnin the general 
parameters of good taste and the other more legal parameters 
too, - 



MacF: dou yoa/t cAJXltatf JjitzllzcZunZ 6ttftz conionm to one anothvi 
onjthodoK coCego^ of, cxlUcA^m: 6ociotoglcalf iamati' Uc, 
r^tfchotagicaZ, etc,? Ok do you i^d thaX ztmznt4 oi 6€vMat 

* 

N£LSON: This question leaves me ccmipletely at seat because I never think 

about these terms or approach my work In those terms. 
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MacF: l6 a conventcon concvtning thp. nolz oi the. neMpapvi cfUtic 

that tacitty '0b6vivzd by both cxitic and Azad^? Foa ^-Conce, 
thz uUtixL 6af>po6zd to 6e giving u6tiat giUdanct to thz th^tWUcaJL 
ptoptZf and tht rtcMUpape^'^ xtadtu ob6z^ving thz p^ctt6 oveA ^ 
hi^lhvt 6hoiitdt^? l6 tfic auticL 6appo6zd to 6e the. audizncz*6 
advocxUz in 6tzkin9 eate>Uaxnment4 o^ a cvUcUn 6tandaKd? ft/itat 
do you iee >C/ie convzntijonalf mythical, Aztatioruhip a/nong 
cAxXic, audiznaz, thatVi^ and fizadvA How doed it n^iatt to thz 
Atatity oi (kUZy nempapeA cAitici^m? 

NEL ON: Like many critics, I am not sure that I call n^sel^ a cntk. 

Basically, I am a reviewer and if you think of the subtle distinction 

between re^'iewer and critic. . .that * s the line I try to draw, I 

figure I am there as representa'^ive of the audience, just not 

the audience present, but the audience that won't b^ there. I 

think it 1s iitportant In covering the field that at least people have 

an opportunity to know v«hat*s going on in other parts of the country 

or in other theatres. I think that people in Toronto,who are 

swamped by the amount of activity in Toronto* should know that 

there is theatre elsewhere in the country. One of criticisms of 

the Toronto papers i^hat they carry so little, Ray does get acres'; 

the country occasionally, but generally, they carry so little** 

it's so odd that you see their reports from other parts of the country in 

terms of Toronto. I remember one case a few years ago in which 

the Hamilton Philharmonic played a concert in Toronto anri the review 
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actually stated that, having now played in Toronto, the Hamflton 
Phllharmonfc had to be judged in a world class. The curious 
thing fs that I get a lot of coverage, a lot of play. U\ the 
western papers. In Alberta and Saskatchewan. I get good space 
on what is going on mainly here in Ottawa and the East. I don't 
%et across the country as much because we have bureaus there. 
Halifax is good too. I am not as well read in the other 
Maritime papers. 



MacF; ObvioiUtyf you mtut takz iome 6atl4^a:tion in tiaving had a 

pQjaoYiat impact on tk^ mount oi coverage gtv^n zuttwuit maXtt/u ^ 
acA04^6 thz zount^. 

NELSON; I do. I guess, I hadn't thought of it. But >es. I do. 



MacF: How do you appfwack a pnodactiont What oa^ you looking ioK? Hjw 
did you oMA^vz at tht&e. cJiitoAiji? 



NELSON: Excellence. Feeling comfortable. If I am on edge or something.,,. 

Questionable taste. Whether you are enjoying this. On the other hand^ 
I do look for things that are sort of thought-provoking, I think that 
sometimes you can be ;ade uncomfortable for a good purpose, bun if 
it is being made uncomfortable just for the sake of being dari»g> 
provocative, well^or dirty. I don't think that is excellence. 
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MacF: 



W/ie/t you mAXt a. cAiticcd. pitat vihaX do you. irX&nd -iX. to do'! U tkz 
pltct iuppoit>d to iu^iction at mOAc thm onz tzvzZ? {^iuit pu^poieti) 
doe* ^ 4eAvt? 



NELSON: Really^ as I said before, it is to inform. Also r^y work Is not by 

any means entirely theatre reviewing, or even arts reviewing, because 
I am covenrg Ottawa policy-making and such liiings as the 
Canada CounclTs activities and so on, which is my niain work 
while I am here in Ottawa. 



MacF: Vo t^oa mU^t ioA, a piViticaZa/i auditnat, oa s^aZtantOiUly ioA, 

di^lcAznt gjwup6 aj% tkt cnirenun^t/ 6eAvzd by youA newipopeA? Wow do 
yoa donee-cve youA audizncti^)? 



NELSON; I think ^.he cies that I target for are the readership of the smaller 

papersi*' The large papers have their own staffs and they have speclalis 
reviewers In theatre, and music and In art, inuch more knowledgeable 
and practiced than I am in those particular fields* My work 
is more general. It happens that I do theatre in a U'^qe way, 
because I do the sumner festivals, Shaw and Stratford, which 
Is a very wonderful perk: 



MacF: Hm mold yoa de^cfUbt youA ptUZo^ophy o^^joaAmtUm? Vo you 

^ab6c/uhc to a paAtlojhtA ^Xc^ o^ cActicx^m voitkin the pkito^ophy? 
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NELSON: Conservative eportirtg. I have been around this business and Ottawa 
s^-^ce 1946. 1 have covered everything from politics to trading, 
financing, public dffairst sciencet agricultural, evorythingt and I 
think my philosophy fn journalism is perhaps almost old-fashioned now, 



MacF; 



VoA't knock 



NELSOM: Tm not knocking it, no... I find r^yself son>etimes a little aghast 
at some of the younger more mudern camera*toting journalists. 

MacF: Hoio da you 6zz youA. nz^pom^oiJUXlzJ^ (al to tht papzA6 6QJivzd by 
(CP); (6) to thtvi KtadzA6', (c) to a pwdiiation*6 managemtnt 
and tnvz6to^u^/ {d} to tht tvtO(Jei6^ona£ playmJ-ght6, actons and 
otheA c^ati\^^ pCMonneZ connected i/OAXh a pAaduction? 

NtLSON: I lionH feel that I have any pdrtlcula'- responsibilities to a 

production's manacjenient or investors or professional playwrights — 
perhaps beyond encouraging. I cannot cover all the regional 
theatrest but it I am going on a trip across the countryt I 
will try to time it or schedule it where I can find new Can^^llan 
productions. 
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MacF: Vou tjom. powtn. at tht box o^^ice cona m yoixt Poe* iX iyiiiutncLt 
whaX yoa iay ok how you ^uy -ct? 

NELSON: Net at all. There is some suspicion that some papers might be affected 
by their advertisers, but *hat does not affect the Canadian Press 
at all. 
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and viabilittf oi pAoit^^io^jil thttiiAe. (j1 -ai Canada? (fa) in 
the. pap(Lu 6Vive.d t>t/ [CP]? Ijj 40, koto do you cjvuu} oat thu> 
Ae^pon^AhiUXy? 

NELSDN: ^es* I think soi in Ci^nada.I wouIdn^t judge between one metrx)po1itan 
area and the next .... 

MacF; you take, a national viei^? 

NELSOM: That has been ^ training in the wire service. I have never wori.^d on 
a paper . 

Mach: C^Uxiu ob\;Aj)iL6ly nce^' thmtAe. Some.tijnz6 the. ^eveAAe not jjett 
to ^tu^i. iiiould yoa givt me youA. view 0^ tht mutnaZ needi oi 

th^atxt ^0^ CAiXic and vict vC^a? 

NElSON: I think theatres should be aware of their need for critics, whether 
they 4re or not. I got co know Robin Phillips fairly well, and I 
often thought that in fnany of my long supper chats with him that he was 
getting as much out of me, in the way of reaction to various ideas; he 
had on the state of the ^;ountry, as I was getting from him. 

MacF: So to ^tay alivz thz thta;tAZ ha^ to be i,^ .::ach mXh ^tatUy, om 
a^pzct Djj whMih i6 a cAitic. 



NELSON: 



Yes. 
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MacF; Me a££ cAltics ^aitzd iaXiiAZ ofi ^ting playmigkt6 ok pciHofmeM? 

0^ doiu CAJUicUm in popala/i ncmpapzA havz cAZatlvz vctidUy oi It^ cm? 

NELSON: Well, not me. I haven't performed since I was a bunny rabbit 
in kindergarten and I have no talent for creative writing. 

MacF; Can cfuZicUm ^ pwdaction fae "Axgfit" Ofi "unong"? 

NELSON: In many ways it can be right or wrong* but I don*t think you could 
define it. You might be right in praising a production, but 
that would be by general consensus. 

MacF: "All m^xk Is^ not oi tquat vatuji," ThU appza^vs to fae a cejiVuxl 
aA6mptian o^ cAitid^m {atthough pc^6A.bly not qtUtz 6(idi a 
tMiUm 06 it app^jOJUl, In any coie, ^Jhat Is^ it tkcut qual^it^ 
you to decide wrucli oi thz pfioduuoXior6 you ^ee mo^ valmbt^ 
thcui ^jiothzA? What do you diACtnn that 1 might not? W/iy i^ youx 
opinion valid? 



NcLSON: I suppose it is based on years of experience and in fi^ inte>r^st in 
theatre,more particularly mu5ic--operas ^ 'd ballets goes back 
JWny years, it's been a pastime and, in a lot of iiy travels 
fn other fields of reporting, I went to the theatre during off hours. 

heard ^he"Messian"on a hot sunnier night at Christmas time in 
Australia. I've seen the ballet in Copenhagen in the old Royal 
Opera House. I've heard great organs In Rome and Parts and so forth. 
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This was done not with the thought of becoming a reviewer or writer 
in this field, but it* s there in the ' ick of my mind. Those many years - 
ago experiences that I had are probably colored, very rcse-colored, 
memory, but they are there as some sort of standard* 



MacK; Vo fjOu appty di^^<iAtnt standoAxU to di^^zAjunt fUM-'i production: 
re^g^onat, amatetu, Stnat^ond, BwadiA^y, cxoii^cod, yetnacuXrw; and 
^0 dfifithl Ij5 riow ^ tkij^ juxiti^^d? 

NELSON: Yes, I think you almost certainly do. You expect Stratford to be excellent 
and any flaw in Stratford is a glaring one (but not $o much) in a regional or 
aiiiateur. I don't cover amateur. At lea?t I haven't done more than 
one or two amateur shows. 

MacF: What do yoa thXnk ^oout the. p^joblm oi a iJonXteJif i^ay in a ^mtitteA city, 
ioho ha6 got to, t^iir^ he. 6noald*coveA amojUuA things? Oji maybe, 
he, i^ MOngr 

NtLSON: ^es, I thinK it's the ccnmunity responsibility of the local 

paper. We have some good amateur theatre here in the Ottawa Little 

Theatre ^ an old-established amateur theatre group. Itiev have, an 
excellent building o^ their own, and they are covered thoroughly by 
the Ci tizen, 

MacF*^ Bet the. caJjUc tht^, tac££ hn be. a tUtlt gentler? 
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NELSON: I suppose' it depends on the critic. They had a show here 
just a few monthF. aqo written bv a federal 

civi] servant about the fe(*eral civil service, and I went to see it 
because it had been highly praised ard there was a lot of talk 
about ft. People were saying, **0h you mst see it." It was 
held over for an extra week which was difficult for an amateur 
th'^atre to do. I thought maybe here is a national story. 
I went to it arrd.it was good* I suppose. It was not comfortably 
performed. There were one or two who were excellent, but most 

of them had that awkwardness and the story ^-as so in that 

one outside of Ottawa would understand it. 



MacF: Wouldn^t Viavel. 



NELSON: No. I went lioping it would. 

MacF: Bat 1^ I go io Btyth it*^ not omateuA, cou/iie^ bat vz/iy good 
p^ieJ^i^Zomt Kzqiomt thzatAt , whnt^xieJi that may 6e - - aim I ice, 
ioK ^tanc^ He ijJon*t Com Fjwm tiiz t\AA itpa out ;iou' -tet£ km 
my tjxj^tv^ /umL.. I tkonjoixQhty mjoy it. I fortow, somehow, tiiiit 
lkz/iz*6 a quatUativZ di^zAzncZ bzXwzzn that and a p^duction -oi 
mo^ Ajnp^ti6ivz ^uui/joundLng^ ^omesj^CAt cZie. But thz thing -is^ in 
that netting, in that context, ^o^ it^ ^ a ve^ iuccei^iui 
p/ioduction. I'm not ^u^e T fenoto /tow cAiCic^ cope the^z 
di^iz/imcu in kinxU o^ zxctttzncz. Vo you /lev^eui ^omeMUng in 
thz context AJi wki.ch it Q.yUts^? li you gc to Blyth, ^oK instance- 

erJc ' 



NELSON: Ye5» you have ta and you have to state that in your copy too. You 



were sp2di<ing of the Blyth Suinmer Festival, I have seen shows 
there— I dc^'t t±Link I was there last year* Scne of it is shaky, 
but I think if they are a professional company* then you expect 
professional standards. It is a great joy when you find a 
young professional actor and there are two or three here 
Ottawa fttirly fresh out of theatrical school and still very 
young who have that spark and really take off, Benedict 
Campbell here in the National Arts Center company is one, 
and the moment he walks on stage* your eyes are just glued to 
the guy and he is completely at home, 



NELSON: Yest it could be, A few years ago^ until I started more or less 



expressing my own opiricn at Stratfordt when I first went 
there^ we use to carry roundup of critics' reviews m addition 
to our own stones, which meant that I got^ or tried to get, 
black^of everybody's copy, Well,thi- fell apart as more and 
more people are filing by video tube or telephone and there 
aren't blacks in tn^ business any more. But I used to be 
amazed at the disparity, the variety of opinions on a given 
show. There would be one or two people who invariably were oad 
men out, i am talking of maybe te.i or fifteen reviaws of a single 
opening night. There might be ten or twslve generally good, various 

*(Nev;spaper terminology for carbon copies,) 



MacF; 



Aiiunvuig that youA jwigmtnt -u vaJUAf 4^ a judgmejit that 



duag^eJ^ vaith InvaJUd? 
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points of criticism* but generally good. There was one chap 
who would invariably tal.e the other iide and when the critics 
largely felt it vfas not an interesting show* not as well done 
perhaps why do it? ...He would just go ape over it: 

MacF: H thtiAe, an oiUhenticatty So*md vim a pAjydactton? 

how It dztQJmintdt (By anojtmcty^ iofi imtmcLZt) 

NELSON: How it is determined* I suppose Is by majority vote* a consensus. 

MacF: I^f thvui ^ no one "co^ec^" c/uticaZ jud^mtntp ^hen ^ [douZtj 

IwLSON: I don't know how the reader can do this except by a long process of 
reading the same reviews of the various shows* but you have 
to know the critic. You should try to know the critic and his 
biases if-you'r^? reading criticism seriously. 

MacT: Maybe it gozA eyen beyond that, you gzt to fenow; a miXnA that yoa 
KQ,ad xzgalu/ityp not only kU b-uue6* bat 6omztking about ku 
tl^e, and kU vim. 

WEtSOWi Quirks^ And then* I think* you can assess his judgment. 



MacF: fox instance,, I am /izad Clyde, GilmouA and ttll {jnhztkvi I'm go^ng to 
like, the, movie, and it Ivu nothing to do wjU/i wkzthnA Clydie, tike,d 
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NELSON: 

MacF; 

NELSON; 
MacF: 

NELSON r 



Can a c/tUicAt ^taXmzni be ^aid to be txwz? ao, ^ one 
that dUagfizu mXli It ^aZ:z? 

No, I don't think so, ^ou are getting into philosupny of esthetics 
here. If it is a cnticzl statement* 't Is ^^ opinion. 

So yoii judt hopz that thu gay zxpfte^^ins it ^ cjuJttvJoXzd 
eti^t^uenee and 

A niimber of papers now are labelling their reviews as opinions. 

Mac/fae not a bad ^ea ii you oAe ^n^tAwLtuig a wholz popataZioifi. 

Can nms>*?aK^e c\liicii>m it'^iiH be iubjccfed to cxitici^mt Wfiat 
aie thz c'rctcttii tfoa matd we 1^ daing ^o? 



S:ire. a critical piece on a snow can be criticized severely 
if certain facts of a production were overlooked or set aside by 
the reviewer- I IJnnk your next questio'i piobably gets into 
the question of how well should you kncrf th£ .tre people. That 
is a difficult area and I try to avoid it. It is difficult 
because I think you an? there iS a critic, you are there as a 
surrogate for the audience that Is not there, and you need to 
know something about the show. Now how do you draw \.ne line? 
I used to worry about shows that were well*known in the thea^.re 
literature! but that I had never seen or had never read. But 
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I tried to read them. Some of the standard classics, Chekhov, 
for instance. I found thai that was c^r.fusing because I would 
create in my mind my own impressions of how this is going to 
look on sttqe, how it works on stage, and then when I went, 
rny impression would be totally different from what was there. 
I talked to a critic from the Boston Globe, I asked him how did 
he approach a new show. He told me that he did not want to 
read tt. He was there as a member of the audiv.nce and if ft 
didn't get across to him, with his [practice, how was ft going 
to- get across to the average audience? After he had seen the 
show#then he wanted the text to tielp him perhaps refresh 'ui% 
memory while writing. He was one of those critics who was 
able to take a day or two to write his stuff, I have df fffculties* 
in that I have to be on the wire within if. hour of curtai-.. And 
it's hell soqvetimes. You are writing little essays. And often 
the next morning I think, "Oh God, I wish I had said something 
else," a phrase will com& to me and I wish that I had used 
that. 

MacF: ^i uoa vO^iap, JicvJoiAiing ijouA own coiimnh in cjottzcXed ^onm, vohcuC 
muZd 6e the g^^mt th/iu^t youA cjuXicuOit opij/ujon thejn? 

Well, I have never even thought of that, I c»in*t concfeve of that 
ever being done. 

what wouZd 6e S^Mot thm^t oi you/i cxutiail ojiMjUon oi 
the caaJ^LcjoI mnk ptd^tuhtd In the Globt and iicuZ and the 
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nelson: 



Macf-": 

ERIC 



NELSON. 



I have respect for both papers and I know their biases. I know 
Ra^^i. interests and I know 6ina*s. Gina and I have dinner and 
lunch frequently and we talk and so on. All newspaper people do. 



MacF: 



NELSON: 



I suppose- Publish and be damned. I don't know what results 



KacF: Irt yoax cai£ I tkink ^omz tkt ^e^utU pwbzbty, po^JXiv^ 

Watt, 60mt atmkejUng intZAt^t ^ noMpapo^ aXiiiU whvit thQ,^t 
«m nont matd a tking to be ptta^zd oboot. I KzaXZu wm ^C/uiifeaig oi 
m<UKopotUjm papzA^ that could pAobabty cto6t a ^at'6 ttit tr^th. 

NELSON: 1 cjon't know if that is so often the case. I guess It can be in the 
smaller theatres. But in the regional theatresi and certainly 
In the suffiner festivals, almost never have they closed a show. 
Shaw had a problem with their Royal George production a few years 
ago, some internal problems in the course f the sumrner they 
totally changed the cast. But they are locked into their schedule 
particularly if they sell subscription tickets and the show 
has got to go oni no matter h^ti bad It is. 

MacF; Aiid public tznd^ to havo, a mind its> om ort^^y, inx>m timo. 
to .tone. 



NELSON: Oh yes. 
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MacF: I think thz Vo^ public may be a 6p^(Uiit coie. 

Can a cAitiz enjoij ^ximdlij -tcZationthip*^ lottii^ pio^ie to/toie m^k 
kzUhz my be aallzd upon to judge? Vo yoa? How do you rfcoi 
tilith titU Y)^obt^m? 



NELSON: No matter how well I might know Robin Phillips, I would not 
want to talk to Robin immediately before an opening. I m 
going down within the next couple of weeks to Shaw and Stratford 
doing some season advancers, and I talk to the directors and 
designers about the show that is corfiftng up, but I wouldn't 
want to do that on the eve of a show. I think there is a fine 
line when you can become too friendly. 

MacF: What i6 thz p^ndpat 6atuiacXion aji yotx^ Unz o^ ivonk? U 
thoiz ^ome^tiUng yoa uwoCd fuiXhvi do (^ok a living? 



NELSON: There is certainly nothing I would rather do .... I am being paid a 
salary and expenses by the Canadian Press of all organizations, 
to run around the country and go to the theatres The principal 
satisfaction, I suppose, is this business of discovering a 
potent a 1 new star^ somebody really good. I get a charge out 
of that. 



MacF: Spi^jxiUng jzm*iatty, urfuU oAe tk<L obizcZivtt o(^ daily n^)^papeA 
thzatAA^cjil c/uticLLbm? Vo you ^tcl tfmt th^y oAe bting moX 
by Cinaittan nempaptn^? 
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NELSON: Of course, I would say nc, the papers are not i ving It enough 
space. 



KacF: ^What popuiivi neMpapzA cAitic pOA^ p;iC6tnt do you m<^6t 
NELSON: Nathan Cohen, I've seen Nathan Cohen at theatres, shows, 



I didn't know the man* but I respected him. Clive Banies» a 
sort of a model. And this goes back to the '30s and '40s in 
Toronto the m<jsic critic of the Globe, Hector Charleswo'^ch. 
I used to read hi" copy. I got a lot of good solid musicological 
information out of it. And also the reviewer of the Manchester 
Guardian wnose name escapes me. 



NELSON^ Well Stratford, as a body of work, and Phillips, I thinkt because 
I just hapt^.-ned to come into this business when Phillips 
first arrived and I got to know him well. 



,WacF; 



W^jiX p^x^on ox bodtj twAk h(U had tha 6tAjon3Ut. -<^rt^£utocc 



on youA mfikf 



MacF; 



Havz yen any gznQ.nat cotment4> on thz 6ocAMt vaJLLdity o^ thzct/Uait 



NELSON: 



I 7uess I have covered that. 
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CONCLUSION 
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A principal value of the present study has been its fotkloric collection 
of the sharply divergent views of four Important theatrical prodixtions 
expressed by two of the country's senior newspaper drama critics* reviews of 
the same Stratfora productions by a less opinionated national cultural 
journalist, and the juxtaposing of this material with all three writers' 
thoughts on the nature and validity of newspaper theatre criticism. 

As the third writer, James Nelson of Canadian Press, noted In his 
interview, the rol^ of the (CP) writer has been less to criticize than to 
inform; Mr Nelson does not see himself primarily as a critic, but rather 
as a reviewer/reporter. With due allowance for the knowledgeable Mr. Nelson's 
modesty. It is reasonable to regard his role in this study as an enhancing 
accompaniment to, rather than a direct part of, the contrapuntal philosophical 
and critical variations of the two Toronto critics, Mr. Conlogi*e and Miss 
Mallet. 

(Mr. Nelson's view of liis own role reminds tJie author of Eddie Condon, 
a New York guitar player of renown who rarely took solos, but whose contri- 
bution to the development of jazz Is a matter of historic record so, 
possibly, Mr. Nelson's part in the Canadian cultural aggregation.) 

ThTS essay's conclus:ion — conclusionality here being used In the 
sense of "an outcome'** rather than In any way suggesting "a final ixjdgrrent" 
based on this first-phase study — begins with a study of the contents of 
the four critiques by Mr. Conlogue and Miss Mallet. 



*Th1s and following definitions are from Webster's Third New International 
Dictionary. 
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In establishing a simple taxonomic classification of tl^e published 
criticisms, the author began by dividing the information into (a) what 
could be assumed to have gone with the critic to the theatre and (b) what 
resulted from the c'itic*s experience of that specific production. These 
two basic categories were labelled prefomatory and impressionistic. 

By preformatory,! mean anything that was available to the critic by 
reason of study or any intellectual or emotional experience in his/her 
lifetime right up to when she/he arrived at the theatre for the performance 
in question. It does not imply that the review was written in advance 
but rather that the material was already accessible, already formed, 
consciously or unconsciously, in the critic's mind or psyche. 

Impressionistic means resulting from whatever transpired that night 
(or matinee) in the theatre. This category was then further broken down ' 
in terms of what the critic wrote (as opposed to its genesis). 

First, an attempt was made to distinguish between evocation writing 
intended to recapturei re*create, make the reader share, the images, thoughts 
and emotions presented onstage and their inmediate effect on the critic, 
and evaluation " expressing the critic*s precise estimation and judgment 
''concerning the worth, quality, significance, degree or condition of' the 
production. 

The evaluative con^ionent was further divided into analysis ("a detailed 
examination of anything made to understand its nature or determine its 
function") and assessment (judgment of *'merit or value"). The first was 
used for extend€d explanations, which could also include aporohation 
or disapproval, and the second for more definite, direct, unembellished, 
finaU good/bad statements. 



Obviously assigning these categories is a matter of judgment, and 
there will always be some overlap. There is no pretence that this constitutes 
a precise scale, or that Its application wiU produce results of quantitative 
and generalizable validity. However, in giving a notion of proportion, in 
adding dimensional significance, to this qualitative study, the categories 
and their numbers have descriptive value. The methodology was simple. The 
critiques were retyped. Word totals were calculated from a word/line count 
Hhich was based on the average of randomly selected lines from the type- 
script. The typescripts were cuior-coded to suggest which category paragraphs, 
sentences, phrases and sometimes words, fit. Percentages were then calculated. 
Pictures, headlines, subheads, position, display elements, and the tabular 
matter appearing at the end of Star reviews, were not included in the comparison. 

Mr. Conlogue's critiques of the four productions averaged about 800 words. 
Miss Mallet's 870. Mr. Nelsor's reviewst by contrastt ran about 450 words — 
not much more than half the length of the others. Unlike the newspaper staff 
critics' work, however, Mr. Nelson's is in the hands of unknown deskmen in 
newspapers across the land; as he points out, his challenge Is getting "through 
the editors to tf^'^ readers* While one may assume that what yuu read by Mr. 
Conlogue and Miss Mallet is pretty much what they wrote, almost anything can 
hiippen to Mr, Nelson's copy, including, as often occurs in menber newspapers 
across the land, total vanishment. In iny case, as indicated earlier, Mr, 
Nelson's reviews are not part of the direct comparison being meoe here, 

Mr, Conlogue's review of Misanthrope was much shorter, at 800 words 
versus 965, than Miss Mallet's; the author counted both cntics at 945 words 
on Corlolanus ; Mr. Conlogue's Shrew was considerably shorter than Miss Mallet's 
(680 V, 790), and both came in at 787 words on Pinafore . Tne contents may be 



classified as follows: 



MISANTHROPE 

C onlogue Mallet 

Preformatory ■ 19% 4U 

Evocatory ' 32 8 

Analysts 29 36 

Assessment 20 16 

CORIOLANUS 

Prefonnatory 10^ 37% 

Evocatory 26 12 

Analysis 52 36 

Assessment 12 15 

SHREW 

Preforaatory ■ 26% 21% 

Evocatory 45 29 

Analysis 12 31 

Assessment 17 20 
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PINAFORE 

Conlogue Mallet 

Prefonratory 13% 35% 

Evocatory 23 19 

Analysis ^ 42 27 

Assessment 23 20 

The average percent of content devoted by each critic to the particular 
categories tallies as follows (the range of percentages in each classification 
is shown in percentage points in brackets): 

Conlogue Mallet 
Preformatory V% (15) ^ 34% (20) 

Evocatory 32 (22) 17 (21) 

Analysis 34 (40) 33 ( g) 

Assessment 18 (11) 13 ( 5) 

(Average range) (26) (13.5) 

The critics are strikingly similar in the amount of space they devoted to 
the judgmental Analysis and Assessment categories of these four critiques. They 
appear ',o have given just under 20 per cent of their space to saying precisely 
whether the production was good or bad, and just under a further 35 per cent 
to scfuewhat more detailed elaborations 'Wde to understand its nature." In 
other words, only about a fifth of each review was devoted to stating directly 
whether the production was good or bad, and the balance of a little more than 
half of each piece to explaining the way in which the production functioned 
well or 6adly. 
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This leaves almost half or each critique; and here, in apportioning their 
space between evocatory and preformatory material, the two critics were In 
near-perfect counterposltlon . Conlogue gave 32 per cent of an average review 
over to calling up the sights, sourds and feeilngs of the production for his 
readers: Mallet used 17 per cent for the same purpose. Mallet, on the other 
hand, drew upon existing knowledge and experience for 34 p^r cent of the 
content of an average critique, while Conloque, reversing the previous 
comparative pairing, dedicated 17 per cent to Preformatory content. 

The foregoing Is not^ presented, and should not be read, as an attempt 
to jeneralize about critics, or about these critics. Rather, the figures are 
an adjunct to the qualitative, descriptive study of their work during a period 
when they could be assumed to be functioning at the top of their form. 

Similarly, what follows Is not supposed to draw a definitive comparison 
between the two critics but only to indicate some of the characteristics of 
their writing on those four occasions. It Is an attempt to measure accimulated 
explicit value references contained in the Assessment, Analysis and, occasionally, 
the Evocatory sections of each crit1c*s reviews. 

This examination was b^^sed on a scale ranging from extremely negative 
through neutral to extremely positive: 

extremely very distinctly somewha t somewhat distinctly very extrem ely 

I I ^ r~ ~l ! I I I 

-4 -3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 +4 

(negative) (neutral ) (positive) 

A tally was made by adding Individual + and - references by each critic 
about specific aspects of each production: the overall impression and judgments 
corcerning its direction, cast, design, costumes, lighting, and occasionally 
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other aspects (specified). The method was to apply + and - symbols to 
transcript of the critiquer, color-coded for the various topic areas just 
outlined. The results were as follows. 



Conlogue Mallet 



MISANTHROPE 

Overall + + "i "i (+3) . . - - (.4) 

Director + + (+2) - - - - (-4) 
Actor 

Bedford + + + (+3) - - (-2) 

Pennell + + + (+3) - (-1) 

Hylands + + (+2) 

Wright + (+1) - 0 (-1) 

Galloway + + (+2) - 0 (-1) 

Flett .... - (-2) . - - (-2) 

Design + ' (+1) - - - (-3) 

lighting (-3) 

TOTAL +12 -21 

CORIOIAN'JS 

Overall - - - (-3) + + + + + (+4)* 

Director --- + +(-1) + + + + (+4} 
Actor 

CarioM - - (-2) + + + (+3) 

Hylands + + (+2j + + + + (+4) 

Gordon - - (-1.5) + + (+2) 

Chilcott - - (-2) - - (-2) 

Griffin ++ (+2) ++ (+2) 

Helpmann - (-1 ) + + (+2) 

O'Sullivan - (-1) 

lighting + + (+2) + + (+2) 

Music + + (+2) 

Other 

Battles + + + (+3) 

TOTAL -2.S +23 

* 4 ("extremely") was the maximum value provided on the scale. 
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SHREW 



Overall 
Director 



Actor 



Cariou 
Gordon 
Dinicol 
Flett 

O'Sullivan 

Griffin 

Helpmann 



Design 
TOTAL 



tTonloque 
ij+ + + + (+3.5) 



Mallet 



+ + + 

+ + 

- - + 
+ 

+ + - 



(+3 ) 

{+2 ) 

(+1 ) 

- {-2 ) 

(H ) 

{+1 ) 



+11.5 



ii+ + + + 



+ + 



(-4 
(-4 

( 0 
{-2 

7 



) 



-2 
(-2 

(-2 ) 
(+3.5) 

(+2 ) 



■10.5 



PINAFORE 
Overall 
Oi rector 
Actor 



Terrel 1 

McLean 

Burgess 

White 

Don kin 

Kittask 

Kern 



Mus ic 

Design 

Lighting 

Costumes 

Other 



Theatre facade 

Advertising 

Seats 



- + 
+ - 
+ - 



+ + 



+ + 



+ + 



+ + 



{-'':) 
(-2) 

( 0) 
( 0) 
( 0) 

(+1) 

( 0) 

(+1) 
(+2) 

(+2) 



+ - 
+ - 



+ + »i+ 



(-4 ) 

(-4 ) 

( 0 ) 

( 0 ) 

( 0 ) 

'(-2 ) 

( 0 ) 

( 0 ) 

(+2.5) 

(-3 ) 

(-1 ) 

(-2 ) 



(-2 ) 
(-2 ) 



TOTAL 



+7 



■17.5 
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One difficulty about cm^iniative writina is that its oracrjitioners are 
often accused of doing what they set out to do « tliat is, express opinims. 
This seems siiriilar to the curious indictment, frequently reported in the news 
columns, by one politician who is charging another with politics. It is, 
of course, a matter of de9ree. No attenpt is made here to set a standard 
of sufficiency for critical dogmatism; some characteristics of the eight 
* critiques examined are mentioned as suggestive of the different sets that 
critics may bring to the job* 

Miss Mallet, for instance, appears to have been more pertinacious in her 
view of all of the productions than Mr. Ccnlogue; if she was feeling positive 
about a play, few minuses interrupted her column of pluses* Mr. Conlogue 
was somewhat more inclined to see positive aspects of a play which he rated 
negatively overall and vice versa. So, although he judged Pinafore distinctly 
negatively overall, his positive observations under all headings outnumbered 
the negatives and, in fact, brought his total to +7. 

Matching the total tally cf each critic's positive and negative references 
presents a similar contrast. Miss Mallet disliked ^misanthrope (-21) almost 
twice much as Mr. Conlogue lik3d it (+12), and liked Coriolanus (+23) 
about eight times as much as he disliked it (-2.5), Their disagreement on 
Shrew was almost perfectly balanced (Conlogue: +11.5; Mallet: -10.5), and, 
although he did not exactly recommend a voyage on it, Mr. Conlogue found +7 
worth of positive things to say about Pi nafore , while Miss Mallet discovered 
more than twice as many negatives, including, it should be pointed out, the 
theatre's facade, the advertising campai^^n and the seats in the balcony front 
row of the Avon. 
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One incidental result of this analysis of the critiques was a suggestion 
of the critics' perplexity in dealing with such a mixed vehicle as P inafore . 
In factual terms, the two disagreed about the nature of Gilbert's writing 
("mild social satirists in their day": Conlogue); ("Gilbert drew blood with 
his satire ... his claws were very sharp when he set about savaging content- 
porary politicians and social mores"; Mallet). More significantly, their 
evaluative structure seemed to give them no room to assess an" outstandingly 
good singer who was an inadequate actor. Miss Mallet offered a justification 
for this by suggesting that the director had (presumably inappropriately) 
* approached the piece "as opera rather than operetta" in fact, the D'Oyly 

Carte was an Opera company and its members, the sole custodians of fiilbert 
and Sullivan until the copyrights ran out in recent years, regarded their 
entertainnients as operas, and frowned on the use of the other word to describe 
them. That a^ide, tn this instance, Mr. Conlogue and Miss Mallet both appeared 
to begin from a position which could be described, perhaps less than fairly, as 
"the music was great. Now here is what was wrong with the show." AH of 
which simply illustrates that people who criticize critics can be just as 
pervicacious as their subjects. 

* * * 

The author, indeed, is not the only person to draw attention to the 
oontrarilse relationship of the two Ttoixr.to critics* Stratford opening 
views. Michaftl Cobden, writing in the Kingston Whig Standard of July 19, 
1981 1 observed: 

I have to be careful what I say about Mr. Conlogue and 
Ms. Mallet. I certainly do not //ant to criticize them, because 
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they may be as sensitive to criticism as most critics. But 
their reviews of these >o Stratford Fertival productions 
( Hi santhrope and Coriolanus ) do mal:e one wonder again about the 
validity and value of criticism* and especially about its 
purpose. 

Mr, Cobden says that what he wants to learn from the review of a play 
is whether or not my understanding of life my life 

itself " is likely to be enriched by going to see it, 
Mr, Cobden quotes Ralpn Watdo Emerson with approval: 

Criticism should not be querulous and wasting, all knife and 

root-puller* but guiding* instructive* inspiring* a sOtith 

wind* not an east wind, 
(Mr, Cobden sadly concludes that much contemporary criticism "is an east wind,'*) 

The notion of "validity'* applied to the whole idea t>f newspaper theatre 
criticism as opposed to its use to describe the soundness cr cogency of 
examples of the genre probably centres on the question of whether criticism 
is justifiable: its "ability to effect or accomplish what is designed or 
intended," 



The first conclusory observation (and potential hypothesis for further 
study) of <his essay is: 

There is widespread oonfusicn, and conflicting ovinion, ahout the 
designs ar:d imentions of nei^sraper theatre oriticisr. 

Another thenie emerging from the critiques apd the views expressed b> the 
critics is: 

2, Critics are generally believed to devote nore ^/ th^ir uritini zo the 
purely evaluative function than is the case^ 
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A third hypothetical observation arising directly from the preceding one 

is; 

5. Although critics rightly believe th&y devote a good deal of attention 
to expression that goes beyond direct value judgmentSy a reader's perception 
of what the critvc has written will be almost entirely overshadowed by the 
evaluative component. 

One way of establishing artistic (and social) validity for journalistic 
criticism would be to demonstrate its practical truth. This study seems to 
emphasize the impossibility of this conception* and the apprehension* at least 
by the criticsi that the truth in criticism is largely an Internal matter 
between the critic and him/her self. A further hypothesis/theme, thereforei 
is: 

4* Daily newspaper readers take suck an over^titeral vi^w of the writing 
of their papers' theatre critics that they misinterpret what the critic has to 
5a^; that they (more signifiaantly than the theatre cormunity) cause the critia*s 
words to be "graven in stone". 

Sympathy was expressed for the professional affected by a review (they 
have children), but both critics felt that the effect of a review was irrelevant 
to its creation. In addition, all three writers interviewed downplayed a 
critic's ability ''to close a show". The theme the author hears from these 
observations is twofold; 

5. (a) Clitics underestimate the effect their writing has on individual 
professionals. They may not shut a showy but they do provide the public record 
(for both posterity and the casting director of the next production)* And 



philosophical justification for the practical human effects of their writing. 



(b) criti^^s tend to share with journalists generally an inadequate 




The unmistakable vivacity and impact of both Conlogue and Mallet's 
writing style; their ability, on the one hand to create compelling images 
and on the other to wield an epigrammatic epee leads to a suggestion that; 
not only are both journalists gifted writers, but also: 

S. The pTincipal vatue received hy a newspaper critic's public is that 
of a "good read" — with m specific functional relationship to the production 
in question (such a$ posHble attendance^ an interest in <irWK% etc). And this 
ie true despite the fo/^-t that readers are primarily conscious of the critic's 
evaluatory role. In ether wordSj '^h^^.^author of thi$ essay has come to the belief 
that J in consuming newspaper criticism^ readers see one thing: ;judgmentj and 
do an unrelated thing: enjoy. 

(The above, to return just once mo^e to the jazz idiom, is by way of being 
one of many illustrations in life that, "It ain't what you do, it's the way 
what you do it," . ) 

A problem within criticism, rather than having to do with the role of 
criticism itself, concerns the validation of critical standards, which, by 
(possibly the only) agreement among all of the critics, has to do entirely 
with the critic's self-evaluated superiority in experience and standards, 
the fact that the critic has the job. This is as unsound a justification 
as it is honest; and it has a further problem to add to its arbitrary 
assignment of wisdom to the critic by the critic, that of potential satiety. 
Does the "sensitized palate" lead to the over^full stomach, the over- 
cossetted appetite; the spoiled, and ultimately picky^eater? 
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(One need only think, for analogy's sake, of the food critic's mortified 
squall on discovering a single wilted lettuce leaf after the pate'' has been 
consumed. Salmonella itself could inspire no greater outrage.)* Therefore, 
the following hypothesis; 

7. A jourmlist critic^ unWke an academic^ must write with same degree 
of relation to his audience (however true to his/her aun self that writing 
may he). However, by experience, training and repeated exercise of the calling, 
the critic inevitably develops tastes and standards th(tt bear no similarity to 
those of (a) readers, (b) theatregoers and, reasonably enoughf(c) theatre pro- 
fessionals who arefOf^ore direqt necessity f audience conscious. 

The theatregoing public, the critics point out, forms only a small part 
of the critic's audience. It seems likely to the author that this component 
of a critic's readership may have special characteristics and a special 
approach to the reading of newspaper criticism. A theme for further study here 
advanced as pure speculation is that: 

5, Regular theatregoers tend to find critics more jaded than Judicious, 
and there is little connection, therefore, between the critic's standards ar.d 
those of his/Uer readers who have the strongest relationship with the subjects 
of his/her writing. 

*see also Gilbert af>d Sullivan, Patience , Act I: 

DUKE. Yes, and toffee if> moderation Is a capital thing. But to 
live on toffee — toffee for breakfast, toffee for dinner, 
toffee for tea — to have It supposed that you care for 
nothing but toffee, and that you wojld consider yourself 
insulted If anything but toffee were offered to you 
how would you like that7 

COl, I can quite believe that, under those circumstances, even 
toffee would become monotonous! 
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This study points to the apparent lack of a consistent rationale for 
newspaper criticism existing outside the ego, mind, emotions and talents of the 
individual critic. N^paper criticism appears to be individualistic, 
impressionistic, egocentric. Idiosyncratic, and to have, on the one hand, 
justified artistic pretensions of its own, and on the other, possibly quite 
limited understanding of the people who operate — and consume — the media 
In which it appears. 

Part of the difficulty is in criticism's largely implicit claims for 
specialness, for status transcending the qualities of other journalism — 
and yet these more ordinary qualities seem to describe the nature of news- 
paper criticism quitft well. One classical formulation, for instance, of the 
reasons people seek out ordinary-news listed the following: For 1nfon:ation 
about public affairs and for interpretation of that information; for infor- 
mation of inmediate use in daily living; for respite, or escape, from the 
routine of everyday life; for prestige; for contact with society; for the 
pleasure of reading; for reassurance, and as a ritual; for stimulation, 52 
9, Is it possible thai daily newspaper criticism is only "news" after all? 
If BO, does this make it more or les3 valid? 

The author leaves this and all of the other themes emerging from this 
stucty with one further observation by Ralph Waldo Emerson (Self Reliance ), 
this one of value to both critics and their critics: '*A foolish consistency 
is the hobgoblin of little minds," 

•k it it 
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ENDNOTES 



use the word here to mean laying down rules that journalists can be 
expected to follow, rather than, as in Monaco (inim, p. 310), a theory 
(prescriptivej that ccxioems itself with wiat a film ou^t to be, rather 

than a theory (descriptive) devoted to what the film is. 

Smith iin^na, pp. Ill, 112) uses "meta-crlticism" in what I think is a 
rather narrow sense of criticizing criticism by examining, for instance, 
whether a particular Issue is the correct one for critical analysis. My 
use of "meta-crlticism'* Is meant to convey a discipline dealing critically 
with criticism broadly defined to include the taxonomic analytic theories 
of critical writing. 

Ostry, Berr>ard* The Cultural Connection * (Toronto: McClelland and 



Stewart Limited, 1978), p. 1. 

re, Northrop. An atorny of Crit 
Princeton University Press, 1957), p. 3* 
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Chang ( op. citj studied thirty eight New York critics* reviews of eighty-one 
movies, and basing his analysis on which movies they liked and disliked, 
created a typology consisting of Type I (elite critics)* Type II 
( autcuAl&t critics) and Type III (entertainer critics). 
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JNMENT- 



■ THE GCOOC AHO MAlU WCDNCSOAY. V. I4«t t* 



Excellent Misanthrope 
is high-quality comedy 



aVRAVCWLCGUE 

Htf*"! feWHUJlV «««« 



J ^ 1 m <<iJ» M Oh ikvfifep«k 
pill mirafi wM whM ltr« Oh ^ 



MdM ItvrlryS tf*^ « j|Avb linulUuMi 
«f « lima XIV Iwdul Nth^n. llfUfi 

fiHHd HMhMt (NhM** IV^nril) Iwr 
ktb OvvdJi ini^Turt lA K «l file 
rwiM «f tama tQtJHy 4lw«pi 

MM ftMrl^ Kilitft. vaMMf n» 

MM llippNlf MM Utt IHl Mfi int# 
IfeM twaitt rfWIVi cmpirt* il^ 
£.-^>tt ^ytiti^iay — gr«diitJI|r 

-Myi AfMUMV' AMfVf HI 



» jv4«l|lni« » ft* v*> 

«fM^t#«ft tun IW iHl 

i^iubwtiHfiiHr iftki^ 
Mtt 4 Hf m Ijijuw 
MmM pHi M» wH CTftMtjr W«« 

It ir^ mmttm u ikt Mrft nriiiilif tm 
J( TvlHunw WittMM MMhci 
^HM hMM. *M 1^ Wkilt r*H«n l0«c 
i(»it^fy^. A |itiii^<iih»^'R<r. 

hi p|.i(y .\n*n*.ilit:MUi**«wtik>sk> 
In 1 Wft4f JlU>it»iMlOMHllK|4 

i^tMfti, slir htw^M * jfc-priy ovtlt- 
Otvtr. ta itK rt*' NM nt^^nl h> 

iviliiHrti' i< I tm\ JiSHti: ti ^lu» itt»44 

Ar^t t<< |r\ llh- Vdf -Jv ii«i|*-N la" 

■ m I lult-hitm iM t&dlu^ tter 

I* hif ttni iHiutt^^fr 

llritif. M w.n «N ^ Ift 
ftitv « 1 ^ r iMr litV Ufftt4 




Br»n Bwirord and Pat C»llov*Ay: Strdttord hiU ris iHKM. 



■H jcnun^ kMtljiH MiMVCj Ikrr «nM«lf i iw il i 

«Ldlit« wik tin thttm «w «^ IM b<^<i^ 1 HihJ but. Iht Hh^^tr 

AlW iM nvM « hMHCk «ult lift MbMy n«ttK*> vt ^*uUv MMt- 

law a af*f iii^ mitnt a himsmy ^ a «lt t^v- 

in |miu|ift tMUfji w fflntfwtf ^ J ifu«fU 4<tmt i«t tt^^^t 

vnr* M>Yii«^ u ft* ■*"> >k iffivMf; ThttfiHS iki^iw >*v«fb ii 

In- hii44uit *« wi^W 1*1 fcifik*^H**'Krj**lihrtflm.«j»»- 

^jiir Mu hkulfr ■ < tltjMfUyliijJ *»* *l*JT***MrfctOw*i* Ji >*„niutiLrt 

14IIU* M tafT i tlOfclf^ pilp*. "»«*t|t *t ^ Mm» i|av4 
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IVloliere deserves better 

Afe Bedford has the ml 
to make a finer job of it 



(Mr ttjtvM M crfiltUlilv 




S«cr M tar MUr * «*♦ *l l»rttffm»*rt U 

Vrt H *i TW Mta»MJMpt I*. Ht'x •*fc*r H»J^ •* 



tir* Wtir « '•^ 

^ - til 



t(Miili«f mmAuu. *«vfKfi^ rUbr ctuf«^^* 
tHHv *rti'*c«l pMirt ail*fr Uif** And 

WllWi'b rcffMcH iriMUttM « 

MglM'^ |ftr«Kto « *^l*«"™7*^"ir 

Uta wtriZt* 1^ «»■ ItrtiAtt r*ii*lwr *l"*ft> **^* 



1 1lkMfteivl*rtirliw« 




^ C4» t» PMtlMh 



f«r4 M • Itrti^ A»f * wM nK*br lutn 



nMlM «ir^ In the e-*J* Tftfc. tHr Hf tiiwt h. * h-'* * ^ * 
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Bedford praised for role 

in Festival Ilieatre opening [ 

By Ja«n Ntl«wi _ Roth pniudwm wm and turn* to PttiKnt*. 

CtMilM Pm« directed by J«aa Cucm, u>d ol (-at Galltway, toai a Strtt- » 

Bnan Bcdl«r^ BntUh- cotirMbothartby MotMrt. the lord iUr. baa tht catty nte ol j 

born Antcrieaa ador whoaa onr conUmporary ol AreuM«,tbt**fhaMr«hakMa'l 

cbaracterlttically auatera Shakespeare who it Pranee'a tr foaaip. Hi* letDa hitwMB 

maiMwriama<Mttaitc fitted hun l^eat caatnbKMM to clueical Ptett tod Gaikmray. H «adi 

ideally f«r the part — Ma an theatre. rriaiei tbt latest acaadal about ■ 

ovation in the title rale in Entering hii fifth aeason in ^he other, it a fcm that would 

Molierv'a lltr HUaittivope M the tetival, Bedtord pUy^ bie *^ "''''^ the whole tveniog 

the formal opeoinK ot ihe disdainrulherowelLNtitolefnn worthwhile. 

Stiiitford Pettival Monday race, masterful we ol the long " 

'|>*V>^ pause between thomhts, and 

Irudbl4,tcomrul«ffociety'i deifrmioed stance set him 

insincenlitt and the *orid't ,p,rt from aU other actors, 

toltiet, MolierCs ber» Aleesie Nicholas Pennell. a Stratford 

(urns his back on mankind and veteran, plays Akeste'i trlend. 

Coesofrtnseekpeaceofmindin n^Me. with widersUndint 

some kind of 17th Century uiA tliRht amusement. Scott 

hermitage. Hylaodi, w hij first Stratford 

But could anyone really cast season. isAlceslesnval for the 

mmielf out from the luxurious ]^ q| Celunene. 

grace of Uuia XIV's court as Celunenr.. Sharry Flett. 

circle, vividly brwgh; to the ltoo«herrlr«tSt^tUo(^tfole.is 

stage by dcsigoer petniond , bewitching creature whom 

Heelcy. and the feminine Motiere has given high social 

t^iiirms ot htl rirst «ud second „j wealth, and a 

lovrt as played by Sharry Kleu mtschievoualy rovwg heart, 

and Susan WngW? Alceste suffers the heartbreak 

It is only the second tune in (ong a* he can before he 

.StratfordPeabvalhttiorytbaia throws her over 

nothShakespcare play has suian Wn^l. sUr <4 last 

opened (be seaton in the 2.W- »eason's A Plea lA her Ear al 

seal Festival Theatre The the Shiw Festival, tt BItante. 

otlteroecasioawasmtmwhen Cetimenc's cousin and the 

WiUiam HuU itirred in The sMmd-best object of Atcesie'a 

Imagwary Invalid. iftve. In the end she rejects hun 
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Coric]anus dies under the knife 

tn^'iAl iWt^« li*t;A)v4 ttn 
J *■ ivtf ,in (Li to-'* (it ^ 

a. ^t.r-^s j, ^4uyla puiu J linger «i i 



BVfiAVCONLOGJt 

It IM Utk And tounnit * of tit* 



Mufla pauu J linger «i du t»t« 

tit iMm AMlramruA tr^'f * i « ftu T.rjSi««qu«;i\*ft^M In bot^ 

. , Cbo«U.-»u». tii^;: iT^W * St jlif*ptArt Mtk inn n« 
TuMdJr ni^t iM UMtr wttt cunnc «l w ten. by not «itd 



tftmif opNMit ffmi* mm wtmi> n^i^ v *r M'-^ OvWwv 

ubf^dOK. And tov m;ut*ii:tt AtHUn kt* jt^n^^kd It'vnr «iid w kidt 

damp«4 lAc ook rtJwl Ka 

Cttini lili* "tfirHtUvdr"' 
ttnh tl Oku tu^ «o4 n*4e 

K«n«t «i tT'fir clunxiK >tB H> m < i . nu* m nwr-Vrrrv W 

l»«vir^ nri the tftllinf *cl«H ikit idft^ wmiH v( i^AitrN* C'^My to 

■ ~ — 4|ttfKi44f 

llfct^ tAtM^i t**w »( wHwk* 




W 



hhH lw|t (4 *iid pmif 

*h«rt m A tym^t^lwtK HMfrfrftaMii 

Hvm- ii»-tr clutwiiv. 
11 f4>i<iv RSti^ Ik Iim m«trd 

^ 1^ Tiir'^^iL'yf. *tdiA rfWi'Mlit 

4im>f tM^ frmr Md r^it^M. nik^ 

\'4vfifi HlKrr^ rtivrtf ilmf Hw 

iywi» Con^ iiHU aH UirM diHn> 
rfvMtut 4 ("vfinMiAf Md Hiunt 

rsllViK Afl4 U lk>t «W«|f «fl!td A««t 

^ i.( tfa;^'^ Uk ItMkn (* tttili' 
iAf nnnMitt iMhM HmcIi (■ dit 
tnHu^ ^NiHHt *f«iK llnalt cviM 

1 twr«if^ A iwnd M lW>liii f H ^ 

I tilf 

i«T«nii**tftfi dPktfmaMinffc 

vrf) »r>f H't <M* llkM CatHm n^l 
iMw Hit Ifew^ vt*, he !■ <«aMtv4 

»ft>rlMV Mmt rntnbmt^ vot t 
rirm(j-m| trmautcfid it t 

fMi^ivlvr thii drcJufrt fld tuid 
' thrt lH.*^t(hi^tibn4Alfii«fi 

MkDt c Arm #Mtii^ wfi fkvwr i4 
tit *n.lu*hbU«)M>f>ty**l»rttvfMir 




_ ^ ^llM* 




Hi nwMiii tlMnTi VMM 4_?*I*?\??JS^*£1 



JiwtMi^ 



IrrI IM wv tw*«d mimm I^!"*" 

Inidit^ iHMi^H Jt*i*wi t t'^lfT^ O ««n 
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Brian Bedford 
the real hero 

Superb direction of Coriolanus 
builds spine-tingling production 



l-*-*juir j.*iT**il ti.\f it^i mchl 

^ •\i .1 hif; iii*ixv. m.it lirt |*rtir1wlM>il 

rihiM.t*!-. iitil I** jijtiitMl tkirlur^ 

t Ml )■ 'J. mux IX \ in Uw rw — 

I ■■in )pitiit>t: H ii h |ri-ufrni*ti)MT;^^ 

\|*ijiiJiiinx tt' i>j iji:; Uihim* 

1" .1 ■ k s Aiul m |ii*x K^itl^ Ihril, 

^iMi ll II I \ Ut II cIm*'* Mtl Hilh hI tio* 
I J 1I-; nil* ii.jji \Ut**ti Ik^lftjnL the 
l-'i *itx.iir iiM>l*ml% Ktri*kmMhh*v 

ih*' iti ninv H*tm »n nit»h to 
rt-i* \ fii;i*M\ ^♦irrii*Ji(t'*Mn r*jn*iU* 
niiK 4)Ht Ji*iiii ihi' ^^'dK*^*ry of (he 
* -it jikHJ Vt4M^LUi2i \» ihrir k*jik"r 
.PLiihJMt> j>4ixhJ ^|HTlily tinri «i)h 

<l-i - I ii\ S ittl IJvUiij^ CoThilanuft^ 
.iMrr J xluil \ xi.iri ti i rtUilt UJK**- 

^ muhh uitTfnni^iy Jihj w\ih 

mn ■*■ *sii,-; f\iHoini*ni lu djfu 
riiiiMx 



l^r£ec»st 

1 t\ni]r-.4ln n *'IIC *tl llu^ 

VKii\*'iili* *l itMtxxtx \VFlhCuMi>l> 

i'4Jl Itf^ iiMl iJfiPtlUi tlt*ll At 

1p4' :i niiiOrf til ilii- hMK^lk \ittttiti 
^tJ;^^ tlt'|)44i>iJii: hi^biKt^'^^^t in timJ 
.ti-iutut il mill Ihv ^irjii-ifv tt( .i 
■■■nrr*U 4t»t Mil- f^uiUtly ol ^ mux»c 
II. ikrr 

Hu- H'Sli^^ii ^iti|^* fiiri'^y lKi*n 
tht il it* Mtf ti * t MiMr Ithhaid Hi 
tn i*t77 Art*l *Jlh ttJtc .smw* hiiul t>| 
''ir:iii:liirtfrH tifinm Ukil iDJik* Vilut 

lit *|t"ltl Lllllthill.KHv 

ii!M tln' Ikt Ml tif ('iiMNkuiu^x' imiiiih 
^w^u 3 ^inKtH.ir i-Ui^ I Jii iIh* tUrk, 
hi II lii* -afitil 4ii rrt*' iiiiJ» |pjj)h 
itf'^ U}:iit ■ iit* lift **it .1 xUrvtni: 

l.-.tnr *l*'|ii ii* *l H Imi^J I'^ Hh' ^i^tfMT* 
mIK' ♦ »ill"0^ niiii*(; *1.*s^ Hmm ml i 
l»t r^triiiiM-ii Ipv l*i^r(tijii \ imm* 

\ut MtHuth* hV]*-ih Jiiux I jiioiK liiijil 

Ui IJH* 1)1 iniu*r at UilHir n^Liiiim^ 
i-p4Ui\. Nir li.iMlttntT^ i.iki' liver JIn* 
|i tPplt*x' Inhmifs df*- r.LiipHi ;iCi'>inv| 
iiti' litter Mil. ifiMi^i-rM M luiruMnv 
I I -i.t titit^ m ri -tH I nrr i| w Mm Ih^ 





GINA 




MALLET 




at Stratf oril 







1ii*\i*\ I h rit iiu»t t.N'v V I It t uin 
Nuii>r t*vr s-h mc iJii^ Jit ri* ix r*" 
iwit tlH- itimtilsjjlh tA' ItH^ iiiMtinuit 

niutn. aiHl kiiiKlti'd \r»m Uutiw 

ixhI ***rUJ rl-t u hi Jr."! ra"-. 
rurii4«iiiiiv .1^ hi^ il*^-x i^N' iil\ t|Ml 
hAs rrjit t*it hini )iiit tlh n i^n I fim* 

of lllr IU'*I |J\ i*i Ihl^ fJf'HtiH \\ttH l^ 

rut :inrl iiini^t i>| Jim! auhinu 

iLlinx l^tttlllTN >lOll It^ |t<» t m llUliMM 
rfl^tH>*Hu|iVt rlj^l.ijiix lifr 

Curitpl.oius lit ttM* Ptt^t vNMi" 
livnii lift-ii iMUTiuHHt \<t I'jrtH^ 
ul.v Mi't'kiCK'v ii *pii*Tx ]>li-nty ol 
uf^K)rh*iij1 H-s |f> |tr*t|>iii;Hn^li/r .inv 
|kiri> hiH' Hul Uh- r>n|v trut- ^ tiimn ix 
moh |i0tM MiL^y^ ^hii h ix v«>i n tn \*c^ 
Uiy oiiil itNoft Mh* U'Nt mtcniiunx 

Wm* hintronipi'Mui^ hk*- ujt* h- 
tin* ittHkhirim >il |tolii«-' m 
thril ii iHA't ^ |ilHt> sii;M Hul I1 
lottcJn.ttini* WhiU' v**u rjji t hut 
^yin|*>iihi/i' Hill) Ci*MiiMnu^ njmiJon 
rtrn)*P4 1 .-kt7 .ix ^lititiliv, >tpu OjiiI 
iKn<jit\*'irtH^r Im^ iI* u iH t*p) \' 
HtPllV III Ills niipl \.jltiHK ttv ItnitC 
truf^ t*i hiM^M If tripl) tX' irx t.jU' 
to urJi* I ^ tir IX l-'fl ilti** 3 f.ilN^" ri-td^ 
IKHI^I T 'Mih tiix Immkiit (Unitv* Vu* 
fHliiiv aIvuii hr 1 II ftirK In :itfiii'i 
11*4111* iPiiK th Ih-*!^ I* I Ml ^*nh-((tut 
xurpiL*inuiv .ji it-i- Uixt U\ hix 4hi*th' 
or 

tiCuM ciMitincini* 

Aiii^i/iiii:. t^> i .lUsO < PirioLnius 
iH^ltilitUiUpiii \n hEx ii)*p|Jui \ )i|i-a^ 
till u-^ ■■Ml tip Ih* Ihr KtO I tinviot jfii; 
|t,if1 P't tliP\ jrippiliti |I*IM (Wiutiiiiix IV 
>t llMii X t-l i\ .ttxl m^vrt iii*^ri* v*t lluii 
1^'ir mil iPiJv .1 \pJiitiini.i \till iihirt* 
xlOiii nut nnKukUfl^ ih.in h^-r vtii 
i*ti^irl H* III r*i I**' M im^m* iMi; ]Hi-^*(l' 
IT It tilp.ii.i t hill p^ri IX ufi^iHiJnn* .ill 
ntitii IpuI sJu i^ ni*i p-^pTtfiMriiii, 
ni*iiit:l). .inrl ilui in^h* ^ Vujuiuki 
|tn*lJ t*'* * lI^ J^ C*ii i-*^Hr)iUx Ix .« 

m.oH i\ ihpv 4t ttH4*i|a hut 

th^ fltu-Mtl 'l*ivi-lj|| hJu iih.it b*ki 
CmH' iHuri-H II *iiM-lv. I ( iprip*l mux 
Utl*r oil' * 1 ..|l ,| * iPiil . jllllipj U 




his ntoThcr. VoJumma, at Sxniiotil Cinou cuijLo be Mti kicuUy in 
current muvK. The four Seasons. 



(1^ ti-rrod oayum*. Atiy cinotton ur 
^nv ^Ii-**1p1}:v 

OtiM*ruiM", hmun'rr. the |pby Jiffr 
rciHix u till .in tnr]^nr*ihlc lo^"'^ Trut, 
xppinr iif iiu- lnt^lltKll'^ tn iho |K>JJti- 
^ .it %4iutf tin£ ^*\ ht\U M tJ)«ro »Tf M> 
hi,iiu mil II 4it^jt^ 111 |i|Ay ih<il 
lutitJv v*t'in» xurprMnft The ni*vin 
riling IX Hnt tiM" ))by'}» linr r^in^iAa 
xtr-iiip 4tui trur tJtfouAhouL 

i 4**u ijkt<s timr u^^rmine u|> 
.vx fortpjjmix tk* t>i*cinv ngjjly 
tiLii ppiii* uuikJit^ H'herc he ojn fio 
li**in t^t'T** Hut by irw* iiinp Conoia- 
itkj^ Lx r*tri<^l tu try iu pl^y polilH^^ 

mu* jmlniion. iH^Htc and convictiort. 
Artvr th^ n.ix xutTumttvd lohi^ moift- 
t*r it |ili-^v r.iriiiu*! Cont^ianus «^y» 
.1 4v th^ii further oonipJK'^ir^ 
oDrji'lit*^ hi^ prrformjitcf. 

|lltnii;ilrK^ ho i» « Tij^uro Dif oufn* 
in lltnj; amlH|;ui)y. anri ho j» tto^uii* 
lulty in,iirhi»ri jnd f'ampkrniiU*^ by 
St uit li>| inri^* iini;J<Miijnricil Auf»di* 
u^. ilu' b.irhanjn Hhon^mJi in «vcr 
M.irk* i rnntr.ixt to Corrol^nuh. 

tVjtti hi> jiiKuL<tr tt*mc rothod in 
r*.tth4Ts. tlytandk lit a primitive 
Utr\v xhn\ n>s|ircia oniy h^rdnt?^ 



,inil ouur^i^i*. and whi-n Coricbnu^ 
fJttT*,UAtfrm^ontj ily nJtur^l ihgi 
Auftdilttwill l&iU hUA. 
T)k*ro arc otivr out>undtn£ r^T* 

pp«pl4:i tribune who ^^fKUcom- 
nariMfifl to the Trdtnttcf^* Uax *im\ 
ij^vta OurdiMt » both Jif;nirH'd .inil 
luovinft ao, tlu* ctt^iJuvd Alrnenjuv 
H-hik" Lynpo Orilfin i& un(y too r^* 
thet«o A» the «bandoncO VirftJi^. 



MivhAOl WhiifuH(l\ tit:hiiLii k 
scewry il^tf. Divnond ilivtcy >roi* 
turner jro ^grof«Wy undMractini*. 
«nd G^brt^l OLir|K-ntirr htu 
vided a dancing 3i>und»c^ Hhiib 
vtbf^e^ omifwutly^ 

tl^t the cvoninc'i hi-ro ii o^ailv 
tktliordt Hhu nad J lar^i; antiHint ot 
wrr^ wrotltnfi with ^ v«ry min* 
rjto pUy^ * . 




Sid Adilman's cokmut Is on |Mf • BS 
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Coriolanus' final act performed 
'stuimingly' says theatre reviewer 



&]r Ji 



Un CariMi, 
Stratford Faiivil 

ID yctn rMttvcd 



. dioc DwiUofi Ttiodiy nlghe it 
* tht opeajag of CHioJanus, 
^J*^ directed Iv Brim BedTord 
^^lJ!i Morv recently t Bmdwiy 
. imtticit ttar, with i Tony 
"■^.iward for Sweeiiey Todd^ 
t CariOttintbetltieTQltMoneof 
Ibelirgest euu tn i«cent7ein 
on the Stratford sugt with 
Barbara Cliilcott u hii 
domlneertai motbtf^ Lewu 
Gordon u tiii fricml in ttw 
Roman lonate jnd Mat 
Hetpmann u one of the tribuncf 
of the pcofila. 

The play ta rarely performed 
becauie of jti sprawling tuittk 
Bccnca and other dtfnculties of 
itafini Iv anything other than 
a larfe oocnpeny of acton. 
Mare than 30 played umiamad 
parts u soldiers* senators, 
cttiiemaMltheRamai: rabble. 
^ The play's sttry b oitt of the 
nusis of Roman butory. Caiua 
Marthji ii a powerful com- 
maoder who leads the ftomsn 
army to put down sn attack by 
the aeiglwnAg Votectaftt, For 
hb victory, be ii given the name 
Conolanus and i^fered ibe title 
of eonsuJ of Rome 



But he Is too proud to bare his 
wounds before tbe common 
citiienry, as is tbe custom to 
win their approval for the 



Denied the eonauthip^ be 
deserts Rome and jotna the 
Volsetana in aa attacb on Rome 
untiJ bis family appeals to bun 
(or merey. Bending tearfully to 
his mother^ he is denounced by 
the Vokcians u a iraitur snd is 
sWui. 

In Bedford*! production, 
Csnou faih from the sts|fo 
bilcony mto tbe crowd md 
Chub Martius Gonotanui 
comes close to being npped 
■part. He dies at cemre suge 
with ht« arms and legs twisted 
lb the form of a swa^tilta. 

Bedford, in bis Aftb season 
here u an actor andf in this, bis 
second aulgnment aa a 
director^ used the whole festival 
theatre aa his stage. The 
aoldlera and crowds of Romans 
swarmed up and down tbe aisles 
wltile music and sound swirled 
around the audience from all 
sides. 

Not all the lines came through 



clearly u actors let their 
passions rule over their diccwii 
in many af tbe opening scenes, 
but ibe cuntftt of the action 
carried over that difftcuHy and 
tbe rmal ad was stuiwingty and 
atworblflgly performed 

Desmond Heeiey pmrided a 
range of Koman togas, 
paincian and plebum costumes 
in shAdes of ivory and sutumnai 
brown. The higher the rtutfc of 
the person, the Imbtcr tbe shtfile 
- a help in kemig everyone 
sortt^ m. The VobCMns w<Te 
gutcd m copper vukHvd, 
fringed leathers and furs, 
lookuif like sar^g-a. 

drtou last appeared here in 
1964 and IMS and accompanied 
tbe Stnttord company when it 
went to England to play at the 
Chichater Festival where tlw 
stage is pauei^ed after 
Stratford's. 

Barbers Chilcott* a pioneer 
and now one of tbe grand damei 
of Canadian theatre^ haa been 
longer away from Stratford 
She appeared here in mi and 
t9£& laying Katharina m The 
Taming of tbe Sbrrw. 
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Tame Shre\h offers a chanc^To la'ugFil 



UY RAYCONLOGUE 

tMv^ ii|i|hi(mI» tNM w CftM* n4 Tim 
I .tniHifc ill IN- SW«w ihey ant oUii^ 

^tt*'>%\. jnv MnU III aiNvw ytM wmhI 
i%**tiHw tt litiwtwilwilMlav. 

pirAtM4Y»»t fti iikeplay ji Str^ltfnl 

»nmIv .tttttthtl itinK hvrwll in llw* ctneu 
mh: h I'M*' rvf rylkiily f hakr;! 
i>ii» .iml Mi#rlv ttui wu Ukt»t W^'i 
ti ■ 

t hr*j*i|ihi*r sty, |b* «hunlum pKnaM 

ilk^*ip*nmj;M.ifM*^ H w«t^ Aw bin that 
ilh^ \|rtitiinr ptayttfi ^rlormrd imt 
l.tmum r4 iHr Slir«!W* imd HfW* Had 
ni hIi- iIm* wtwtlfr ihiiMt b«A Ute a mv. 
itiiMlM^iiitiHV v*uMhrviU« rtMedwit* 
rii*tii TrjiMti IvhI vmH^M BMtMkilo 

iLril IfOniiini Mis Jimn; a %^nmv pit 
h,Hl tLitfw<fl Willi pUcwtOi kknuly* 
tni! Mf** lur^lf* *4 llM neitt imte; l%* 
riiHtht wiMlvd bw oulMrctdwtf 
It *ihk lri4tt iijfie to lUM IiImp a m||iI* 

.mhI kipnI Hit* m Shabs 
I- itr\|il.iyCJkri<tiiif)|nfSlv(liJ«Mvl 
Ikitli ji ilk^ out thM^ fMMl 
M I'lti'. Ml whitii tir wako up aiMl cun- 

t\ tiMtillrum MtmfbuifHsb'upUy^at^ 
I ,ii|H-r (ffttwi tjlM like Tamiiiftof a 
Miii^ H i^tiifci wHH llw ikkMM Sly 
4ih4utitt off m ^i^me** Ihs tcfotwu^ 
»tlt^ — And nt'duubf men«iv the f^to 
t4 .iiiv niao fhtnto < 
tok^ iher*«»i 

li\ J fiMfP ^*mrt" 
tl»l<-iinL» M |ii» ilM^ %|nlc Shalu*- 

ri*r fiiiy Ir lfr.il«^ a bfiMd 
Unt lMltlflHlIt jwl whRtlt^ It tMl III llM 

f t4\ *iJ Ilk* tH4i(i4i*m-oiutioit oiiHiMm* 
M ^ *>ii iitH iKii UM bnuU* 
^Ht^iiiy .iMl «HtiiiuiiH]f imMh^Mt 

IHh*-, nm-f I nvCirKMi, ilicpinsy^ 
I 'I hlrnthHi Ilii4 n C^fw^ 41 hDi 
hHf^| »it|iiVt*lilt*^ link m.ir|M hHii ^4f- 
irti»4| i»v 'tOl^inr wlf-«)anfwh*f«rt lo 
Ilk' mltffi^ iM^ttt'J nni^rd ffi 

thri. Ik*ft t>i^* tamMH bifiru*ll uo 
iMtr *i*it^aiMriy hn^tkNbtfrlocim 
H> utxkft hit nMr<( ttw wrniit a ktird 
tl|T^1l .It \hs fMumm^ Why tvt) 




Sharry Rett and ten Canou: no dark questions about ttw t»mt between tite seies* Utanks 



hr bat a»f11y ducM* and how mocft 
4iHl fAilier Aipiua «oy bar dawry 

lV-«piia the amwsinc tncoHrtffu^ 
WvM nf Ktilb buuttCiOK 
U*fHidi.ili» 4111I tjtimtt GunkiA'> 

priuiicuiK >4M^rtt 10 PMroihto.. 
iifMrn* H iMk Miarty Bvii as KjUhs 
mm a while 10 f aich mi to ib* tnmvC 
Ibvur id ihv vwmvi. 5bt ptjyvd the 
*-iM*ti\|iip w«lh itnm e^intvMmtitA 
ilur wa» al oddn mth ibr prcvailinlt 
um and duto'i reatfr fMCbt ptifudiio 
AnbrtownjjcKNind. Rjtlirf ibMrnch- 
wthMi* alkilMhbiiiiMfMiudv. ftaili* 
cr than amusiac dMt»iit* tht 
^rMhaifed. 

1be vtitM wUff* PltrwiMO *l»n«> 



and ilRhMlMi hia etw vtfiie 

loucbttt itiii wiww ihcii uaplaaa m * 
Mra. Tbo dom latvania pmM 
f initcr of blamo m miUiary at 
nitytedy but HMrnucWvA* and 
Cnunfv dancaa anwnd iha 
whm »U(a la fawtini itm 
Finally b«t"i« to play tht fine, 
and here Mla> Fkit «<««fm ta m 
y«y »»i 



IM* aed Bacnty <ra«illvM it Btpi» 
ti va» 4|mli«d yd imwuii^ Lywn^ 
Cnltui id lb* tmpif^hMdad M adar 



iaxf a ce dup «l 
iirl:buttht««Mdidibt 



ipvvabtt iiri:buttht««Mieini 
i labia Sn g M t ittcto ne im iwt 
bJeaT tUtwiMliifftth* 



«d amwy ti iA widy*hla mniRi * 
, Hua predociian im'^ 



acir««« wKh conUc abdny^ 
w call tbt «un IN nwon at taruM'd 
o^mmind* but abt daci U wtdi idie^ 
|imcfiHn«». Hir M hMe^* 
bmdmi spMdi woa full wi quM^ 
clear in dirtction. but at kaat tht bid 
bMOdw in as$M to lb* fwodttcnvft^ 
tawtf Cordunl CiM«nie «ii IM 



.MCMhnft wdb d^ qewti n ii al ilk 



ba AW* 
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Shrew witho- it sex is a dud 

Particularly when a minor character steals the show 



ntih rin* Ijmmft Of llw iAn'w 

u ith st %lHrw rtglri ufuttT tlH* mwe til ihi! 

mttU^t^tHL IkK Ktrn utr N41* iiui IHp* 
itLMifl Ih'Ii3V(*% hkr tin unil^TflOfi. On Ump 
* itnlrMf. br tuhMii.imlti ilie wUb 

h^m ihiHiAh lir oftlr hid a tinv r«ri^, 

i«M imrl iif iMT til lU* m4i«a rtifi%u* 

IkilmkAtm ('n*.tir& with nMr^rl- 
l0u% r(*4tii4>mv Ihr diM^l ffiriunnK 

n-rttuie; ait hii«M*hL iNrwtklrrttt 4n(l 

Ihii uiktt hitNl *f( itrttfhM'iMrti til Iht* 
si^t*v tii^ KhiH) tt mMMf chur^H'tvr 

|4i 4 JtiM't nHi, Tim .ilfdul 

\ Vitr«if 14 tibiml vji is Ukt* jHitii tMit 

I'hi^ pr«*<ik-in ih llul Ihi^Tf 4 jtn ^ic int 
^■xnM t^ti^ kH ity linipvh IVlriM im .tml 
K ill* >ir«* %'4|imIv IV^rc Ibk^ itri^ lUH ^ ^ 
t htu a Uiilv Ituy ttf a IWudiHii »l;irl^ 
\nt iMJt ttq wtMi prtmit'tf^ lo t« j kMift 
ttt/tvr jM a wilf ln^jlrr Pour Nurry 
hViML Hii^jtn raM ffUirHy 
lM>f ^ivln^ hrt t'lkif »i jmI her UkWl 
titi Hit*rr \lttmJ u|t lo Mr. Mdiiia IKtn J 
MitHiM*4 4H4h| rtMr al a iMtt Wb;ii.|irdy, 
t\ liMiity aluio; w^t-hme llul? la itii'l* 
Utilt lun^ hl^'ll hv 4'4t^i*il li^ CjfHm t> 
.durtit ,n turn b tmt H\ KakhiniE a Jaw 
Ihh Nmi'i) I t'CMvMnhdh. 

llH'r*- Mt\ h<mtAtf« iiLtny tlt^lr,tf'' 
haOH IL ii luiit .»lK**llhiu Iritftl 
K,»ir -tiMl IMruihfit jllhinitih atr 
iIhpI Itv jtnx ititMti^ a* ^^kuiiw 
\\,\% Itt l|tui.tnit 

jTtilroiJifl hi^^vilv tf) Ur lirrsomf 
f-|itl til I h \m:\ jinJ U r Urr\<*m(i Miihttv 
.iittl llti'ir t\rn ntitrt* htf*stMih' (lf>> 
Kiu^^ Kvrn thwfth MvTfW nor M ihr 
mttnl finiti^-itlly |ii'ib»niMl til MmIi*** 
*in",trr\ |'l,t%v lilrlv nnytifir It* |trti|ii*r^ 
U ^trl tMil lltr OroinjtA :Mi lUiiiimtt. 
.♦ml wu* t-initficli. to ihiN |*fttflwniJ4«t 
iIm I ,trt* .tit. tit^ri'ttfil ur mj\ltT. ituhv 
Itnis'ttt ^ tli«t» ttltt* Iit*rn llw allnt. 
Iltf-V *M\ .ilHiut lln* rrt'jtinK IIm* 
ijn|*rtx\4u(f III ('t'aM'l»^\^Miif^*tn«*iil 
itokt% 



Thi'alrt^H t |i4C llrn^ iuaI V4*3wn, haiv 
biii*ii.uhtMiM w!niu>d <|utt« iihI- 
W IVrlwpk ihis U Utmw ltti> 
^^liralth til 0 ^inc-MHU^ r(*iihniM.tnl tH 




MiwHtti»tffr Lcn Conou a btiily buy uTu Plinidtio and Shany Fkti m 
ca^ ;ig^ufiM bcr tbami ami her Ulait lUu tn Th« Tiimiog Of Ihc 
Stuew^cnuc Ciiu Mallet say^ ^ 

IhtM-f wa» a suptrUy Mirrd Kai« 
an4 PHruc^ Sum WncM and Juhn 
NeviUt conducting a r«iMy IlirUUM 
ralber than the luu. drawit-wt Ki of 
bumiUutiM iHit StraiUrd Shrew 
ke«m»t«be. * ? 

N«iuulttaebumiliaik« <c«nu intco' ' 
lional, «x^ly. Bui ilwni, wM im 
purmttt, IhfttlupttoilikprwdtMiioat 

iW Slum ImMv ckititiuit, all M « 
browns and itiuiMl c«4or% Ibt ttjft < 
tuv^d with fwie pudi bTKfc Md tlm \ 
bakciNiy decoratM by Suum Umimi * 
wilhale*ry artMiteiowiL ' U 

StiK, ih« ^ame old quruton iimli u 
Ike amwmd. What m«de Dew* waal to 
direti ihi» pby? Why. o«twr ihM Uw 
fact ihal ibe Shrew alwiyt teem* 10 icM 
liclicU, ti Ihit pUf Mt| done M «8 r 
Tefhe*, 





GINA 
MAUXT 




at StraUord 



inrvttaUy al Ihi* cmi of cadi tinr. A 
oiu|)ie or th<»n a^c cvm cocourjif^tii lo 
l»Ui baby*Mllt. notably Lyfine Gnfl^n, 
whu malic« D*anc;i so ooy Miat the 
couki curdk* frc^ millt. 

Nhalir>|M*>*re*A x^Aual innui*n(lu<^ .irr 
tcnck'rttl 10 iiutMalMiH mark%, wilh 
much hi:>*vy eni|ihtUi^ aoj j:ra|iliK: m^* 
mh. Kii^uf toward Ihe CMlptm jtid 
^ on. [teoUy, were ibe Kluabrtban^ w 
ol^Thontine in ib-u* wil, or i* ji Ihdt 
1ji*ws u wo4'rM**l th>ii i"lc;*n. stmiilr 
minrivd innocTnU of Ihe TV generation 
wtm'i underaland unk»^ il i» imundod 
inio that way hM^lt m ihe Ifiih V(>ft- 
lury. incn and women «Uu told du'ly 
jok^T 

Thr ftrudt«(*liiH) «\ earnnklly tiulhtiilic 
crrMltlhHikf datl* arte l>ni* Hkoj^lil ItHUff 
niKly kttlt tu Ihe Nti^lune thraire^ 
licWttTMll Shrew of laM winter tvh*ih 
14 an ■iirt'i-lt^ by Ctiirey ^ fiure 

nuylirm. ttM* >tllt^ tf^l}s|iOfii^l In tbe 
M,irtlimi«a And Ihi' Tun laat ajul furiuufe 
aiKl (Ithlinclly fuhy 

After all, there are not manv 
memur^tth* linck in shrew — ti indoetl, 
1I really written by shatuspe^u'e 
and the play c;in l« tam|M*rH with 
wr(4y jfiiwilL At Neptune, uf course. 



when it*tdo«M >o Often evcfywhere 
and wu dw tert oftJy a mf4c ff 
yetrtagio^f ^ ^ 

There it no «igii that Dewi hai Mf.^ 
«pecul inkifhu to offer, and there art 
other roles m which it would lura^r bt 
lar mort rewardml to lee C^rlou Ucfc^f - 
te. And it^ not a« UMMiEk thm i» 
ctarkeri»ch cast to hand, Ktankh^A 
yyme of thi 9cUri Mrmtd iMit merely^ 
unfamiUar wilh the FMval UMiOtnT) 
aiaftc but with bhokeipean, M ''^^ r 
tiif ncy O'SuHivon seemed to be wtt^J^ 
ply walitinl ihrounb the r^tle of BapUs* 
la* and it wm distresMnjt to set Lewis/ 
Oordun fail bach into bisSanfont kUMi 
routine u a hyperactive Cniitiio, Uui^ 
at kMt he wa^ atteroiHini a character* 
lendodto 



Hit collei|ues 
aliitudo* 
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TUltl^W^^ o/^/ie Shrew takes new twist at festival 



s»«n™ 1^ b!is?7zr ™iSZiS^«*n^ S!rwi£Ji:?i?.irif^^ "^^-^^S!^*^^^ T^iJ^if^'^jr^!; 
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-ENl l:I.T4INMI:NT- 



Stratford's Pinafore wallows 



evRAycoNiocue 

W^ftsitk m4 ht m0w\* (tar 4hVfMCln 



11^ w«rc (BM »CUI WtlTHl* ■ llltu- 



CM iM^wivi ■th^ Till 

It jtttr vwv>. M^4mi* »ifR»^ j!\ 



« t^t^ut 1^ Um, *Mti iwy lufiHAMA 



1» 

1^ 



■MUM tym mmtf* ttu wMom tkn 



fM fat. Jim MMt ai Ik* "liiutM 

CMIM t» Jl^ '^fjjj^ MM hbl «l 



^liM* tliar Jtfw^tHAw Hie 



^m4K^«iammu0f tttftMy. feu** 
l» Chaa<» CBtf ilimi^ tm 



ihky l^vc Awiid '^fUcMr ft^* tt^f^ 
<Mf Ok> nn4o^ ' A\i* Itlu i^j^ MM 

play the c*$um ^rtttr ikjit Utuj^w 

MlMhIc * lirw fMrv, M Jiv vt(^ 
lUM m 1 ttew likv Mm Mn^ *^ 

Many ^ itew nf* iMi)^ 

ta|fii«4 by > )rtw*jl bill «l r^Mr d 

dhnfvw miu itt rum vti wdwMH 
ttjuy it4lt motv^ M i( «n»tHn d 

brufM taa*rf *v n —wini ibr Um 
Cmm dad AnHtvw* UMwii^ t* 



Artir. h KluriHih vtiuh. Mfl&W 

Niiili«i^t4ir ^ Jbir MM*'* 
Itrif^ KdV. with f^TAutf tlw^y 



WMb 4 tPttM hlfM a blHtHMItt 

piMf r lnt» lunlvr |* Mltrito 1tt\ 
tuttok biM n NLtttvr bb* but tits UcMdi 

Mm Tnn« 4* Jib (ibbir prv4««k 

Atnv lu Itf^n^ IM (tai M KM* Mk* 
w4 IP hir hhfM pbf JSHM< 

Lav « l^itiMh imtm MiiM u« iMv 



ah 4 

•rfbnir^iM lit wbhb bb« * 

^lw4 «l ICTtWl Iff d fWl H M H a. 
<l«t|^iHmi lAllKMnIC 

(bt*. 

MtfH \ thXFMt^ Itr ftir bit d 
ttun^ s4M< mhU4»^ jtr I't^lft «|ti»^ 




KalttttTM' r«rKM M Josephine lAOnM - f wiiH vim-*'^ ti Lim MfX'tiM' ii| "^f * > |**i"*nti 
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Pinafore sunk by ponderous reverence 



J opcntd l« « i«tiur «r prUi ^ UvMi <kc«r3iMm 
- Md rt^trU oIUm iclor« beinc of re«Ml«d by tlw 
:teitiv«l^ «dvtr«liiii| cuniuicii wlikfa hi^ Jmi^ 

WMI, M» «wtr (« Ub«» AvM Mri UK wkil Ihfy 

r*l huidL w«Mk iiMkle the ih»;iire the huite «rt <M h 
(tf « b«r(|ui, flhvrted m « miHma ItiMU iw ^ihir 
««ff bMw, b riM w\lk c«tumeb dcuptvil m 

f w^f «ffd AirmMkMrly rvMk*f«d Uv m^- dim*' 
lor iWthtId C*rrttre Mi « ^itembd of ^mi^ 
rn, the thuw michl be mist^Hiii rtir rjwrkr Tmi- 
|ilc\ Good Ship Loi^Mfk 

Now, dti«t m Ike ImitrrvfeHM that Ittib Ihii.tlgrr 
m Mfvy My rf»fiiblt« Ihe wiki, wuin-h*^.' h ktii- 
CM olihe New Yort Shotaptfire Fo^tvol 4 iv 
ratei Of PkefUMc% Mfhicb iM«d pop stomt m 
•a«n. Ntt «wrh |yt2r Tbcf«, fur jM iltc bhi^rllr^ 
t«lEW witb C 4 Md horrcfid^ 
wdt, PtrMt* torhjr ifNnt tmt Uiroutih luud iMd 
i4r««|^ C 4 5 Mt «lm«M anyUunjt. UfMiat upiui^ 
bML fo«tmc amtttf, ttmble Mni;iiiiL i-vwi onAw- 
tr^ Hudft, afMJ iUM ttUm their VitnuriaA dwm 
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«t Stratford 



«iMl flifliiily, fkol to mfAltMi ihpir hronoclulsc 
M cituiiik^ dmjti^r prudkiclumt pruv^ They 
cmtbl ufuloubiHIy Mirvivc the Avon, iml Wh^i 
they r«ii'l I jke, huwevrf , to rtrvvfetWc. 

Stratford's Pinafore h about vctrctic i» a 
dioTfh service. You miKht ihink irui ih^ truyiy 
CariecopyriKhU — which immured 0 & luoi 
m an wwchroftuttc hoMUyie were »JiMf sM 
well Ihu side of the AUmIiCh Thai u a khocking 
thmit to tuMf to uy when you cons^Mler thjt il W4« 
TyruM Ctulhrtc's prudu^-tion ol Tjiijlttrf lur ihi- 
Strallord F^ivjI th«it ivriH-d Lumion^ Wt^ KnA 
Oft Its to the c^rly liOv Thute liiiu*^ hj^r cvr 
iMily ikMcd. 

Uon Muor direct* f^inafore wJlh a pcndrrou» 
Uteralum that i« emUMlicd hy Murray Uuier's 
model ship of a let, which allows lillie sp<M^' lor 
any allrictive movefneni^dod which immfthdidy 
deep'tixcsOilbert'S cheeky ir^tny A thi^ L-^^ipvhse ur 
£iiCl«iMJ*a deleftce e«l>t>tishfnefliL 

You'd never know rrom Ihis produciian Uui Qth 
beri drew blood with bis brand or aaiire. ihjt hii 
d*wi were very «h«rp when he set about sav^tnc 



conietnpncary poruiriansamJ >,Muj| t 

ncvK know ilui Jlhoujih it (ltii>!i i^ tn i. rni 
tunny Uut poor Mile tiui:mu|t misvd n\tj\ *H4iU* 
<rf bjibtes m Uie»r tTjdkf, Ibi' n^H U i rw i Uu^ 
captain ji demoted !<» a ljr, whik IM|«h l^.iki- 
Mlrvw Mhcf lU the C^pUio*^ slrtpi^ 

M4|or^ PiMfore it limply j cftikliOt r^i.b^. 
wulwHil sorol cooieai and withnut mix hU^tj .^^^ 
itfr^ A blond demucrttcy ^.riHiiU ih^ h*n> \i»tv. 
whkb IS dofte and undooe by \\Mt ^uui 
There is no sharp sense of iht <ti*iiriv Ji u^n nu l» ^ 
red by «ich disf inction^ yet ii b frotn ilh kih<ttt> 
cdKc and awarenrss iil bv^ti ikprtv^mak i\utt h,.- 
h«he»t comedy c-umev 

The crew spend Ihnr limennnnme Jt iht* jiu^i 
cnce. YK ihete bAvv br^vo wuorterivi i>rk4iw:iiMii% 
whe^ tbecrew wcrea iruVrum UiiGuthiyr i^i 
ejumpte. hod IVk Dead Kyt* itu«ne |«>i4i ikhhi. j 
nunwUous and Ai^'uraic i^vir ut >m iaJ ftiu^t^^ 
Ijon. Uut M^ior estiirw^ work uti <ii4ti»hur, <ii 
pending! insWod on ikti>4ianii'al irK k\ ut\-^ \tvut^> 
Init Uutiercup ^biMrd on a Imsun > \ bjir. 

Perhaps tke has cmkcciwd Finjfitrr iiuirt* J^ jji 
opera Hun as a musiCAf conu^iy lUt\ UfHtkl 
plain why there is nut ^ single c ui ^titijr*ti,i* 
jclMic 1^ be seen *mi stJ|ie U'hjii' Ibi* i j\i tttt ttt- 
dei^ sinit well thjt ij^ <|viie simjtiv mft t^io<i|:h 
You caa iHor Jtne JWfore Mi^rirMinvk ^ » 
rccurds. What Is nt\'dt<i ib ihi- l>rj\urj icv!th» ^ i 
brF^-s^«le musicjl cooiedy f^TittniiMn t \ ilift 
rrjke the cturjclm step uul JnrH^ iti lb* r 
rote:^ 

Jol(c*^yiGiibcf<\ lines 

Patricia Kern is only kindt>^ as lUiiimt^ 
Jame« Mi'teon ifc mefdy niiY rij^hinic ll.tlt^i 
Bokeslriw; MichaH IWrAcM h,i, nuauih<titl\ 
Ihe Captwn whdu Kjtht*nnc TiTrc-UN Jtm t^Jjiin^ 
pert ralJter than j nurllmn heriNn*: 

Avo Kitt^*st)H*k IX*^ i-^Hilttiul ,b tilt 
lni;a> JtHiss>cjt* 

Kric Donkin s^uHdd have Ihi^ Muktrx I W 
fore with Str Jo»*|ih IVUt, iht' inji;n.ttt^ luriHil 
rvkr of Ihe Qui\'n's N^vet^H tH»l itvilrtMlht'* m»4 ii* 
tend Mus Rusjiind J>rAitl alvtm li» liij itk^ |^tJ|. 
Nuw, It may U* U'litnfit^e iv c^mjt un Mr d^tiJi 
but It isa'i hdif tunny stmj4v f4*t\i(ii* bun i 
alrai|(hlThe >Ae to not m bis idHJ\m l ui m 
CJberrsli 



t have lo add that my afi>rc(i.t*ioii of ihi*shMl 
was merred by the fxi Ihjt J {VtiHt riM ^* > MJthf 
out asauamic a son of runh^ite i'tutk-lt h■^)l4*1tl 
Ihc rrtfitl of the sUj^e. SomcthiOK l^t hJMiMHtl 1 1 
i the Avon Theatre wiitrh mjki'^ Ihc irt^i rm| 
bolcefKy ao hMfer adcwrable Im.jIki'k 



BoOk^ W b UM Mm »vAiOu Maca^fi 
ey awewU C^ww USKhiO in/tin i*j^m Ohtw*^*^ ifl 
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Critic calls H.M.S. Pinafore 
a fun-filled production 



f *aii«UM Pmi 

A iDyouily lunny and tm* 
riJJcd production oT Gilbert and 
SuUivan'j ipnor ni BnUsh of* 
ficialdom and navat tradition, 
KMS. Pinaftre. epened Ihe 
Stratrord Festival Mnoday at 
the I joo^ieat Avon Ttwalre. 

Km DmAin, Ibe seasoned 
comic character adnr who 
recently toured hit one man^me 
woman show, the wonderfuJJ 
Workt of Sarah Uinkt, made Sir 
Jiisevti l*orter, KCR. into » 

prmtmuKi^nil timt hive levets 
at) i jnks pruvea a tunung potnt 
jn tiM' ruhmk^tf pkX 

MichaeJ Burgeii was a 
stalwart and Mdate Capt. 
Corcoranv ccmjivvMler of the 
Ptnafort. and Paf^^ia Kern 
was the futt-voiced Portsmouth 



bumtKiat woman. Little But' 
terct^. 

The pnnctpul love storv parts 
were sung by Katherine terrell 
as Josephine aiid James 
McLean as Ralph Radtstraw, 
the jowly seaman whoatpires to 
marry his captain's datifhter. 

Love may nAt in fact level all 
rantts* but it all works out when 
Buttercup confesses she con* 
fused two youi^tsten — Cor^ 
coran and Racltstraw — many 
yean before when site prac- 
liceil hahv farmini^ 

Dircctitr t.«!on Ma|or unpped 
awtiy ho;iry M sin|£iiii4 
traditmn^i. tfruwii primarily out 
of ihe D*pyle Carle productions 
of Pinafore, and replaced them 
with new bits oi foolery 
Designer Astnd Jsnson 
provided new Mue, white snd 
ptnk costumes bnnging a fresh 



a ir to the old Victorian operetta . 

Jaikfon*s work even ealended 
into Ihe orchestra pit, where the 
players were costumed u 
British tars, and conductor 
Bertrhokl Carrier ikcked out in 
officer's braid. 

It IS the rirst time the strat* 
ford Festival has muuated a 
Oitbert and Sutlivan ofMretu 
since the eariy IMOs. 

While the Savoy operas have 
fatten otrt of fashion — mainly 
because of ihetr Brttithiiess, 
perh;ipB — this one is a bright 
revival 

Thf t^horus of saitora la 
robust, the chorta of Sir Joseph 
Porter*s sisters, cousuia and 
aunu "whom he numbers by 
Ihe downs*' Nght and frivolous, 
Judith Marcuse choreographed 
'.he show with wh&t can pass 
wittily for sailor's hompipesH 
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OntH^Town 

Stratford 
Fest alive 
and well 

AFTCtl ^ th* AlArmft tfid ffKcurahmt, the Ihvredibl* 
Ihmff !• that Stratrom-A 29th Pestlvti ui Ont^rw nc- 

Tike FWivkJ'* Board of DirMtor% hjivinf; n\t3Sed 

(tnovMlUiir a retktttnfmeflt for Ih^^ out|;mitf; .irti^lic Ui- 
ttcute* Robtn Ptultipa;. wait tntir«4y tu Waciif^ After 
lervtvtraatioAB that 



KW TOW t^flf. UUM>aV. MV It. tMt 



F««tttf«| m < 
tlMAlt« In larga 
UH« aMi i«A C#rta«»v 






vouhl «it«A m«h« « CaAa- 



siitma «« pnaiym The 
tvwt tm^ ihwr A iu4r«vi« 



-lit 



■*CIJVE BAttNES— 

drunttt i-fitit: <trup^ lu tti 
m tup ttic*ttter 4:vrfii 



laiaei 
mm. aay 

loeratty beea ft mir 
* (v The f tKt Ih^ tHi pi H 
i|m fffUartteaa aH the 
tAm MlviT* «af» waea ^ 



40jyami 



jww^aay that Hlr< 



Mo« letether la «tftttly la 
fM AtatM tradltM^ 
1 M Mfttt aet aiv the 



ailAor ru(** wah ih« Mm* 
3iraifdrtl«omtuny tn iM^. 
Ifl ChKhTkif r. Ciucland Ja 
lutenremaa yf^rk. d^nou 
had htcome e maior Mciur. 

lu« O0poftu<itik« for 
ttuiie ro4«t i««v« b*«a 
iJ M aw ftn tunil«<t. 

IhtM time hl« tvturA la 
Ittalfont ttu proved e ti 
w n p<^t ai taaniMftuaof hi« 
flaMM lalrat Jn hw rokt 
w Petrvduu and ConoU^ 

4 I1MI^« of 

jtyM iJiat 
la 



reium af Mlard, bat 
like teat Mayed reap^tar 
juwe atf aat af Caiiada'e 
atatit aetata, l^CanoM. 

(^aitea ap#eafe« la the 
wadtof tatca af TU fta- 
tJi# a/ 'i^ Mknm aed Cb^ 



llj d«ptlL Canoa la la 
drtar waaeonunaally trin 



Hi hai larelf iiea e«ea 
A» 4 dai^ actor il^ 
laaaffk t fk«t aaw hui ia 



Mb wia«« Hia 
PHntcMa 
wa* ft pMtKi cemptetteM 
tur at» lk<lO*(aiiy 
4ad trnvM <'urMkU(Uii^ 
both itkuvwiaf til* divrr 
. $tif. caakte aad iterate W 

in 4 wti^. li »r«mi to ti* 



4 m«a'* worltl 4i jlralfonl 
tlu* mamM Jn itif 04tMr 
fu^ pr<taJu<ii4Kii» Woikvre'4 
-/He Jn4e4Ura«e. M wa^ 
IMf ofd and 4 woadtHUihr 
fT«traawd NIHmiv 



■eatfaJ 
tJM hail 



wettle ar 



the 4c4 
bte* aMMMtadly hif b la 

tite >p*vui omuMAaneca 
or lb* Cwap^ay'ft «ntf4if« 
mcfkl and fwtvttunti time. 
ik««« Ityiand^ lA The Jf ie^ 
#ailhio^ tad tn Ooftole- 
nM. provid«ft 4 double ptt 
formaiMe ef tatfafintf V4- 
i»«ty 

Htr*«h himetif bai 
fWcted aat to dimt any ot 
thu wuoA'ft pffformancee 

4fiHrr.tl ffcti^ui tiff 

Uf^n JuMJftf^ tu htm flktjttv 

J..^n fi^^cnn, A fifTMi^r 

fl. i ^tA* iituH't-'il 4H fM^ 

hrfiiili tretitiaawl liniaa 



mikee oo conc*m»ktf^^ fur 
itlMli#«pf3re'» 4410414 1 viUy 



taiiKtrSbirry Fkit pl.ty* # 
Kji^ioo wtJik »|>l«nJHt 
«|iluiiib 3h« W>* 
Cf^^Mi a* Ibi* iHurr Miti«iy 
Mr*ti4i#lnl rut* tif ivi* 
ftwiv in Hie Uuh*ve 

The S*reke ead 7l« Jf4« 
eaiAfafe aia maM 4* 
OBOiiy ia*a«<t and fur tlir 
^•ii bart QoeJy aetec aad 
both iirtM 4 aabertor ft* 

^'^tSSr'uTaa doubt Ibat 
tbM ««ii*kp4Ay AUL fraaaty 
ft4t«ubU oMnt wrntHM Mn»b' 
4b4Uiy, ii m4toi4«a*a4r ju 
r4nh of eat of ibe iiim 
tfrve I £a< itta ■p'«Jua4 
cUetttf tbteiefi^ itvHb<r 
ivtia 8ni4io'4 NtftMnal 
Tikeeter aad Ue loyftl 
likahMpeeta CambKay. 
and ir effertMiuiy dtmuit 
jtraled II 



HM^y iJjminI Til** tin 

Sfi#k4^i«etT% ir^ft* 
Mtiilte Of Jtrrti^Aui bi^inwtti 
tatiii # lUtr tiui b*U 4ltt< 
stMtia it eUh' r with 4;#o»*u ^ 

Irt t liM tUrtHi C. ■ 't it**' tu>t 
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APPENDIX III; THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
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A* HacFarlane 
School of Jouma11$ai 
University of Western Ontario 
CoilQunlcatlon Studle^tt University of Windsor 



Study of Metropolitan Dally Newspaper Theatre Criticism 



Questionnaire: 

K Do ybu believe that a daily newspaper theatre critic provides 
service to readers? If so« could you desc Ibe the service. 

2* Oo you believe that theatre criticisn onjcys a hi^ readership 
In Vour paper? Why? 

3* How does your approach to theatre criticism fit within your 
paper's editorial philosophy? 

4* Does your critical/Intellectual style conform to one or another 
orothodox category of criticism: sociological* foratal1st1c« 
psycNol09lc4l« etc*? Or ck> you find that elements of several 
critical approaches are prese.^^t In your work? 

5* Is there a convention concerning the role of the newspaper critic 
that Is. tacitly observed by both critic and readier? For Instance* 
Is the critic supposed to be giving jseful guidance to the theatrical 
people* and the newspaper's readers observing the process over 
his/her shoulder? Is the critic supposed to be the audience's 
advocate In seeking entertainments of a certal*^ standard? What 
do you see as the conventional* or inythlcaU relationship among 
crItlCt audience* theatre and reader? kow does It relate tv the 
reality of dally newspaper criticism? 

6* How do you approach a production? What are you looking for? 
How did you arrive at these criteria? 

When you write a critical piece what do you Intend It to do? 
Is the piece supposed to function at more than one level? What 
purpose(s) does U serve? 

8* Oo you write for a particular audience* or simultaneously for 
different groups In the community served by your newspaper? 
How do you conceive of your audlence(s)? 

9/ How Muld you describe your philosophy of Journalism? Oo you 

subscribe to a particular ethics of criticism within the philosophy? 

10* As a m^Jor critic* how do you see your responsibilities (a) to 
your paper (b) to its readers (c) to a production's management 
and Investors (d) to the professional playwrights* actors dnd 
other creative personnel connected with a production? 
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11. Co£s your power at the box office concern you? Does It Influence 
what you say or how you say It? 

12. Do your respons1b11it1e:i as a critic include encouraging the 

?rowth and viability of professional theatre (a) In Canada, 
b) In 

Is so, how do you carry out this responsibility? 

13. Critics obviously need theatre. Sometimes the reverse Is not 
felt to be as true. Would you give m your view of the mutual 
needs of theatre for critic and vice versa? 

14. Are all critics failed future or resting playwrights or performers? 
Or does criticism In popular newspapers have creative validity 

of Its own? 

15. Can criticism of a production be "right" or "wrcmg"? 

16. "^All work fs not of equal value." This appears to be a central 
assumption of criticism (although possibly not quite such a 
truism as It appears). In any case, what Is It that qualifies 
you to decide Itfhich of the productions you see Is more valuable 
than another? What do you discern that I might not? )dhy is 
your opinion vaTId? 

17. Do you apply different standards to different V^nds of production: 
regional, amateur, Stratford, Broadway, classic.^, vernacular and 
so forth? If so, how Is this justified? 

18. It always seems to me that critics are tentative In their 
assertions about the role of the craft, but often quite didactic 
In their observations during their exercise of It. This seems 
Inconsistent to me. Does newspaper criticism tend to Imply 
that It Is something which It actually Is not: authoritative, 
certain of c1ear>cut standards, possessed of unquestioned access 
to the truth? If so, why? 

19. Assuming that your Judgment is valid, Is a Judgment that disagrees 
with It Invalid? 

20. In other words, Is there an auttwntlcally sound view of a Production? 
If so. how ts It determined? (8y unanimity, for Instance?) 

21. If there Is no one "correct" critical Judgment, then Is (dally 
newspaper) criticism simply Impressionistic? 

22. Can a critical statement be said to be true? If so, 1's one that 
disagrees with U false? 

23. Can newspaper criticism Itself be subjected to criticism? What 
are the criteria you would use If doing so? 
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24* If you wre reviewing your own columns In collected forrn^ what 
would be the g^'neral thrust of your critical opinion of them? 

25* What would be the general thrust of your critical opinion of 
the critical work publishe^t In the 

26* Oo you write for your newspaper differently than you would If 
your writing were directed to a person yc^ knew to share ^^ur 
own Intellectual and cultural level and Pastes? Mhy? Hot 

27* Should a critic be concerned about the results of her/his writing? 

28* Can a critic enjoy friendly relationships with people whose work 
he/she may be called upon to judge? Oo you? How do you deal 
with this problem? 

29* What Is the principal satisfaction In your line of work? Is 
there somf^thlng you would rather do for a living? 

30* Speaking generallyi what are the objectives of dally newspaper 

thaatre criticism? Do vou feel that they are being met by 
Canadian newspapers? 

31* What popular newspaper critic past or present do you most 
admire? Why? 

32* What person or body of work has had the strongest Influence 
on your work? 

33. Have you any general comments on the social validity of 
criticism in popular dally newspapers? 
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